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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a — 
F the world were ruled by reason and not by alternating 
paroxysms of panic and optimistic fatuity, there would seem 
nothing fantastic in regarding the unveiling, in Henry VII.’s 
Chapel, of the memorial to Lord Cromer as the chief event of the 
week, If ever we as a nation needed inspiration in the conduct 
of affairs, and models of conduct in wisdom, in moderation, in 
courage, in faithfulness, and in duty, it is now. And no model 
could be better than that afforded us by Lord Cromer. This is 
notanempty generalization. It is a plain statement of fact. Let 
us follow the example ourselves by being specific, as was always 
Lord Cromer. The essential need of the time is a reduction of 
national expenditure. But the only practicable method for 
uch reduction is what has been well described as the rationing 
of the great spending Departments. Here, if anywhere, Lord 
Cromer can help us. When he took over the government of 
Egypt the State was on the very edge of bankruptcy. Lord 
Cromer saved it by such rationing as we have described. The 
Departments had so much given to them to spend and no more. 
They had to make the best use they could of it. 





‘ 


The present writer well remembers in the “nineties” of last 
century congratulating Lord Cromer on the miracle, as it seemed, 
of being able to obtain both Efficiency and Economy. ‘‘ There 
isno miracle,” replied Lord Cromer. ‘‘ The administration here 
is efficient because, not in spite, of our economy. Out of the 
energy and attentiveness generated in keeping down the expendi- 
ture has sprung the efficiency you note.” And so it was, and so 
it might be here, if only our rulers would follow Lord Cromer’s 
great example. That one at least of the chief members of the 
Cabinet knows this, and understands to the full the spirit which 
inspired the man who saved Egypt, was proved by the quite 
admirable address which Lord Curzon gave on Wednesday in 
Westminster Abbey. It was the best short appreciation of Lord 
Cromer’s work and character ever made. Why does Lord 
Curzon, as he can if he will, not help to make Cromer’s example 
the sign in which we may conquer all our difficulties ?. Unless we 
fearlessly reduce the national expenditure we are undone. Mere 
schemes, however sound and ingenious per se, can be of no avail 
unless we spend less, and a great deal less, and at once. This 
simple truth is what Lord Cromer would say to the nation if 
only that noble and potent voice could carry from beyond the 
grave. Of that we are as sure as that the sun will rise to-morrow. 





The Turkish Peace Treaty was handed to the Turkish delegates 
in Parison Tuesday, Turkey is to retain in Europe the Constan- 
tinople district up to the Chatalja lines. A League of Nations 
Commission will control the Straits, which are to be free in peace 
or war to all ships; the fortifications within twelve miles of the 
coast are to be destroyed. Turkey is to cede Thrace to Greece 
and accept a Greek administration in Smyrna and the neighbour- 
hood for five years, after which the inhabitants may determine 
their political future. Turkey is to recognize the independence 
of Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and the Hedjaz, and to grant 
autonomy to Kurdistan. President Wilson is to be asked to fix 
the western frontier of Armenia. Turkey is to reduce her Army 
to 50,000, and is forbidden to maintain a navy or an air force. 
Her finances will be controlled by an Allied Commission, including 
British, French, and Italian delegates. Turkey is specially 
required to accord equal treatment to all her subjects, without 
distinction of nationality, race, or religion. She has never done 
so, and, we fear, never will. But if this part of the Treaty is 
violated, it is stipulated that the Allies may “modify” the 
clause leaving Constantinople with its non-Turkish majority to 
the Sultan. 





M. Millerand announced on Tuesday that the General Confeder- 
ation of Labour would be prosecuted for violating the law of 
1884, which protects Trade Unions in ** the study and defence of 
their economic, commercial, and agricultural interests.” As 
the leaders of the Confederation have been engaged for the past 
fortnight in ordering strikes in one industry after another by 
way of making up for the failure of the railway strike of May Ist, 
they are clearly actuated by revolutionary rather than economic 
aims, None of their strike orders has been widely obeyed by 
the trades affected. Nevertheless this little clique of extreme 
Socialists is creating unrest at a time when French industry 
specially needs calm. The Government, supported by a large 
majority of the people at the recent elections, are in a strong 
position legally and politically. It will rest with the French 
Courts to say whether the Confederation of Labour has forfeited 
its right to the protection of the law. 


Signor Nitti, the Italian Premier, was defeated in the Chamber 
on Tuesday and has resigned. The nominal cause of his fall 
was a minor dispute in regard to the Post Office. The Socialists 
and the Clericals combined against him and refused a vote of 
confidence by 193 votes to 112. The real cause is to be’sought 
in the unrest following the war, aggravated by a widespread 
belief that Italy has not received due support from her Allies in 
the negotiations relating to the Adriatic frontier. We regret 
Signor Nitti’s resignation. He had shown wisdom and tact in 
the Allied Conferences, and had done much to smooth away 
Italy’s external difficulties. His handling of Signor d’Annunzio’s 
fantastic adventure at Fiume has been a model of patience and 
good sense, 


The Polish and Ukrainian armies, after defeating the Bolshe- 
viks, rapidly advanced and occupied Kieff on Friday week. 
They are now endeavouring to free the Ukraine. The 
Ukrainians have already secured Odessa. The success of this 
campaign depends on the attitude of the Ukrainian people. H 
they are really desirous of independence and can unite unde1 
General Petlura, with whose forces the Poles are co-operating 
the Ukraine State may become an established fact. Up to the 
present, however, the Ukrainians have for the most part remained 
passive spectators of the invasions and countcer-invasions which 
have swept over their country. Kieff itself has been taken so 
many times that its occupation has ceased to have any special 
significance, 





Mexico has undergone another revolution of the usual type. 
General Carranza, the President, had to flee from his capital last 
Sunday, after having his political prisoners butchered. He owed 
his maintenance of power from 1915 onwards to the favour of 
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President Wilson, but he had ill repaid America for her friendly 
attitude. During the war General Carranza was the one avowed 
ally that Germany had on the American Continent, and Mexico 
was the refuge of all the German plotters who had evaded the 
United States police. It was to General Carranza that Herr 
Zimmermann propounded his scheme for an alliance between 
Mexico and Japan against America. The despatch was inter- 
cepted, and helped to convince the Southern and Western 
States that Germany was their bitter enemy. It is said that 
the fallen President has been captured. 


We read in the Daily Herald of Wednesday that Mr. Jack Jones, 
who is going to Canada to attend the American Trade Union Con- 
gress, is to be invited to lay the question of Jim Larkin’s imprison- 
ment in America before the Congress, Jim Larkin was sentenced 
to five years’ imprisonment for seditious anarchy. We also read 
in some American newspapers protests against the “‘imprison- 
ment without trial ’’ in America of several American revohition- 
aries. Almost simultancously with the appearance of these 
protests the British Government received a protest from a large 
number of American Congressmen against the ‘ imprisonment 
without trial’ of Sinn Feiners. In these piquant circumstances 
we cannot be far wrong in attributing the protests of the Congress- 
men to electoral motives. The Presidential Election is almost 
on them, and with it will come an anti-British outburst which 
we have long foreseen. This outburst will be engineered by 
all the dissident and subversive factions—the Irish, the Germans, 
the Independent Workers of the World, and such-like. It will 
not be for want of warning if Englishmen stupidly mistake this 
tempest for the genuine voice of America. 


The appointment of a Canadian Minister to Washington is a 
highly interesting development of Imperial practice. Mr. Bonar 
Law explained on Monday that the Minister would be appointed 
by the King, on the advice of the Canadian Government. He 
would have charge of Canadian affairs and would report to 
Ottawa. At the same time the Canadian Minister would act 
as the British Ambassador's deputy, if Sir Auckland Geddes 
were absent from his post. Mr. Bonar Law was careful to say 
that neither Great Britain nor Canada meant to depart from the 
diplomatic unity of the British Empire, by which, we think, the 
Dominions benefit at least as muchasthe MotherCountry. The 
arrangement solves the problem very neatly, and illustrates 
both the elasticity of the Imperial Constitution and the goodwill 
on which the integrity of the Empire depends. 





The Sinn Fein campaign of murder is still unchecked in 
Southern Ireland. On Monday three policemen were shot 
dead and another dangerously hurt on the road near Timo- 
league, in County Cork, while a sergeant was murdered near 
Goolds Cross, Tipperary. On Tuesday two policemen were 
killed and a third wounded by revolver-shots fired at them as 
they were entering a tramcar in a crowded street in Cork. Not 
a man in the crowd attempted to stop the assassins, who must 
have been seen and recognized. We comment elsewhere on this 
appalling state of things. 


A meeting of the General Committee of the National Liberal 
Federation was held at Leamington on Friday week, when there 
were extraordinary scenes which are bound to have a marked 
effect on the future of the Liberal Party. Several Liberal 
Coalitionist Ministers attended the meeting in order to explain 
their position, and to try to save the party machinery from being 
captured by the Independent Liberals. An Independent 
Liberal resolution was moved rejecting Mr. Lloyd George’s 
invitation to Liberals to enter into closer co-operation with the 
Unionists ; affirming that such an alliance would “ aggravate 
class warfare ’’; and urging Liberal Associations to maintain 
the independence of the party. 





Dr. Addison, Minister of Health, who tried to speak against 
the resolution, was practically shouted down. He, however, 
managed to complete several sentences. His colleagues who 
followed received worse and worse treatment. Dr. Macnamara, 
in spite of a megaphonic voice, was allowed to say hardly any- 
thing, and Mr. Kellaway even less. At last the Chairman called 
on the Attorney-General, Sir Gordon Hewart. Sir Gordon 
Hewart said that the majority of the meeting were obviously 
“ willing to vote without hearing arguments,”’ and as a protest 
against ‘‘ the concerted unfairness and insults’ with which he 


and his friends had been received he declined to speak. The 
Attorney-General and the other Coalitionists then left the hall. 








It is not for us to judge these internal riots in the Libera] 
Party, but we may venture upon a few remarks merely as out- 
siders. We can imagine the scorn and acidulated irony with 
which such scenes would have been commented upon by every 
Liberal newspaper if they had happened at a Unionist meeting, 
We should have been told that the rights of free speech had been 
denied by blinded and unprincipled politicians, and that the 
majority had stupidly thrown away a glorious opportunity of 
voting their opponents out of existence, an opportunity in 
which practical unanimity would have enjoyed all the backing 
of reason and fair play. At the same time—not being Liberals, 
and therefore having a dose of original sin—we cannot profess to 
be surprised at the rancour which the ‘‘ Wee Frees ”’ displayed, 
They were all crowded out at the General Election, unless they 
were able to flourish the coupon of Mr. Lloyd George; and now 
that they form a very small and compact band at the heels of 
Mr. Asquith they remember more bitterly than ever the dark 
methods by which Mr. Asquith was hounded from office. 


As the Coalition Liberals were refused a hearing at Leamington, 
it was only to be expected that they would explain themselves 
to the world as soon as possible. Sir William Harcourt once 
remarked: ‘‘Suppressed speech is a very painful disease,” 
An occasion for the speeches to be got off the chest was therefore 
arranged in London on Tuesday. Dr. Addison, Sir Gordon 
Hewart, Dr. Macnamara, Mr. Kellaway, and Mr. McCurdy all 
spoke amidst the enthusiasm of their friends. The unrivalled 
services of the Coalition to the country were praised to the skies, 
but the feature of the meeting was the reading of a letter from 
Mr. Lloyd George. The Prime Minister in his letter said that 
recent by-elections had shown how much support Liberal 
Coalitionists could count upon, and the explanation of the 
Leamington outburst was that the Government had acted on 
democratic lines. The division in Liberalism was “ serious and 
not superficial.”” ‘‘ A wise leadership would have realized that 
any attempt to force an issue must bring about a cleavage which 
would leave the Liberal Party rent, bleeding, and helpless for a 
generation. Unfortunately the direction had been pitiable and 
inadequate.”’ The dissension was to him “‘a source of grief,” 
and he had done “ more to avert it than was yet known.” ‘ Hot- 
headed rowdyism had seized the high places of Liberalism.” 


No doubt Mr. Lloyd George was right when he said that 
Liberal Coalitionists had still much support in the country. 
Almost while the unseemly scenes at Leamington were going on 
Sir Hamar Greenwood was being successfully returned as a 
Liberal Coalitionist. On the other hand, the whole party 
apparatus remains in the possession of Mr. Asquith. Disraeli 
said that Sir Robert Peel had ‘‘ caught the Whigs bathing and 
walked off with their clothes,’ but Mr. Asquith has done more and 
walked off with the bathing machine—or, to be precise, the 
electoral machine. The interesting question now arises: What 
will Mr. Lloyd George do to provide himself with a machine ? 
Mr. Harold Spender, Mr. Lloyd George’s biographer, has informed 
us that Mr. Lloyd George attaches the greatest importance to 
‘the machine.” A machine, therefore, he must have, and he 
will not be happy till he gets it. Probably those who are aware 
of the enormous difficulty and expense of creating a new machine 
will try to end the strife in the Liberal Party. We are likely to 
hear many rumours of pacification. 


But if these attempts should fail, as we think they will, Mr. 
Lloyd George could undoubtedly collect a good deal of money 
from rich Coalitionist Liberals and start a machine of his own. 
And another thing he will certainly try to do. He will try to 
capture the Unionist machine. We donot suppose that in express 
terms he will say that the Unionist machine must belong to him, 
but he will of course try to make that machine work in his 
interests. We feel more strongly than ever, therefore, that 
Unionists must be on their guard. There never was a time for 
more earnest watchfulness. We think it is the duty of the 
Unionist leaders to come as soon as possible to an exact under- 
standing with the Coalition Liberals as to what working arrange- 
ments are to be made for the future. If this be not done, the 
peril to the Unionist Party, the strongest and cleanest party at 
present in the country, will be great indeed. 





Sir Hamar Greenwood, the new Chief Secretary, who is 4 
Coalition Liberal, was re-elected for Sunderland by a majority 
of 8,434 over his Labour opponent, Dr. Rutherford. An Inde- 
pendent Liberal, Mr. Howe, who also stood, failed to secure aa 
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a 
eighth of the votes polled and thus forfeited his deposit of £150. 


Sir Hamar Greenwo¢ d’s majority over his two adversaries 
combined was 3,379. te 

Mr. McCurdy, the Food Controller, told the House of Commons 
on Thursday week that America, Australia, and Argentina 
would have less wheat to export this year, and that the price 
was likely to rise and to affect other commodities. Sugar would 
be scarce because America was consuming more while Germany 
was producing less. Butter also would be scarce; the imports 
would be only half as large as in 1913, and Ireland was not 
expected to produce so much as before. Mr. McCurdy said that 
his staff was gradually being disbanded, and that its total cost 
at present was @ halfpenny a week to every householder. The 
Ministry would continue to watch prices and costs, and to buy 
wheat, sugar, and butter. Mr. McCurdy stated that while 
British food prices were 135 per cent. higher than before the 
war, food prices in France were 220 per cent. higher and in 
Italy 306 per cent. higher. 





In spite of the forebodings of the Food Controller, several 
newspapers give figures to show that prices are falling. It seems 
certain at least that there is a fall in some retail markets which 
are free of control. We are glad to see that the Economist is 
able to go even further than this and to declare that “ after an 
uninterrupted rise for* twelve consecutive months, wholesale 
prices show a decline.” The index number of the Economist 
for April works out at 8,232 as compared with 8,352 at the end 
of March, and 5,774 at the end of April, 1919. According to the 
table in the Economist, there has been a decline in each of the 
following five groups: “‘ Cereals and Meat; other food products 
(Tea, Sugar, &c.); Textiles, Minerals, Miscellaneous (Rubber, 
Timber, Oils, &c.).’’ Moreover, the figures of our foreign trade 
are better than they have ever been before, though of course the 
figures unfortunately represent values an@ not bulk. During 
the past month imports were valued at 167 million pounds, 
British exports at 106} million pounds, and re-exports at 20} 
nillions. These figures mean an increase over April, 1919, of 
49 per cent. in imports, 81 per cent. in British exports, and 52 per 
cent. in re-exports. 


The President of the Board of Trade announced on Monday 
that the price of household coal would be raised by 14s. 2d. a 
ton, and that coal for household and industrial purposes would 
be sold at a uniform price. Coal for home consumption had been 
sold for less than the cost of production, and the loss—l1s. 4d. 
a ton on domestic coal—had been met out of the profits on the 


export trade. As the output of coal was still inadequate, the 


export must be reduced, and the profits on it would therefore | 


diminish. Further, the recent increase of miners’ wages would 
add 2s. 10d. a ton to the cost of production. The Government, 
said Sir Robert Horne, were convinced that coal must no longer 
The control of distribution was, he 


be subsidized. internal 


declared, ‘* most inimical to the advancement of the coal trade.” | 


We feel sure that the coalowners and merchants, if they were 
left to themselves, would put an end to the maddening delays 
and uncertainties of the supply as directed by the Coal Controller 
and the Minister of Transport between them. 


The Committee stage of the Government of Ireland Bill began 
in the House of Commons on Monday. Mr. Asquith moved to 
omit the word ‘‘ Southern ”’ in the first clause, raising the question 
whether Ireland should have two Legislatures or one, and 
advocating anew the proposal to let the separate Ulster counties 
vote for or against submission to a Dublin Parliament. Mr. 
Bonar Law and Sir Edward Carson restated the arguments 
against Mr. Asquith’s scheme, and the amendment was rejected 
by 259 votes to 55. Major Hills proposed to call the two Legis- 
latures “Councils”? and not “ Parliaments,” and to describe 
the common Council as a Parliament, but he found little support. 
Colonel Guinness, in the interests of the Southern Unionists, 
proposed that in place of the Council there should be an Irish 
Senate acting as a Second Chamber for both the Northern and 
Southern Parliaments. Sir Edward Carson ridiculed the idea 
that such an artificial body would bring about unity between 
loyal Ulstermen and disloyal Sinn Feiners. Mr. Fisher, for the 
Government, expressed the belief that a common Senate would 
delay instead of promoting unity. The amendment was rejected 
by 209 votes to 39. We comment on the debate elsewhere. 


On the second reading of the Finance Bill in the House of 


Commons on Tuesday, Mr. Chamberlain defended himself 











against the charge of having failed to reduce expenditure. He 
had, che said, effected # reduction of £822,000,000 on the Esti- 
mates as compared with those of last year. The Civil Service 
Estimates, apart from £120,000,000 for war pensions, amounted 
to £430,000,000, or 150 per cent. more than before the war. 
The increase, he thought, was not disproportionate in view of the 
rise in prices. He saw no means of reducing the total unless the 
bread subsidy of £45,000,000 were stopped. He discussed 
various suggestions for raising money. Long-dated annuities, 
he said, would not be a cheap way of funding the Debt at the 
present high price of money. He disapproved of a forced loan 
as a variant of a levy on capital. A graduated tax on profits 
would involve the valuation of the capital in every business. 
He could not impose a Corporation Tax of 5s. 6d. in the pound as 
a substitute for the Excess Profits Duty. Mr. Chamberlain 
added that if by a levy on “war wealth” he could raise 
£500,000,000, he would reduce the Excess Profits Duty from 
60 to 40 per cent., and would “see his way to the rapid 
extinction ” of the duty “ by a couple of stages perhaps.”’ 

The House of Lords’ judgment in the case of De Keyser’s 
Hotel, which was delivered on Monday, ranks with the great 
historical decisions that, before the war, had secured the rights 
and liberties of the subject. In this case the Crown claimed the 
right, by prerogative, to take a man’s property, use it for an 
indefinite period, and pay nothing. Had such a “right” been 
substantiated, no citizen would have been secure in the possession 
of his house or his land if a clerk in a Whitehall office chose to 
say that the house or land was required for “ the defence of the 
realm.” The House of Lords, we are glad to say, unanimously 
repudiated such a monstrous claim. Lord Dunedin and his 
colleagues declared, first, that the prerogative had not been used 
in the past to take property without compensation, and, secondly, 
that the use of the prerogative in such cases had been wholly 
superseded by the Defence Acts of 1803 and 1842, which provides 


| for the acquisition of land or other property in time of war, a: 


well as by the Defence of the Realm Act of 1914. The War Office 
will therefore have to pay for the use of De Keyser’s Hotel. The 
owners, who at great expense have thus reasserted the elementary 
rights of the citizen against the bureaucracy, deserve well o 
their country. 


The patience and public spirit of the British taxpayer were 
wellillustratedin Mr. Chamberlain’s comparative statement, made 
last week, of the direct taxes per head here and in other countries. 
Our burden per head has risen from £1 Ils. in 1913-14 to 
£15 3s. in 1919-20. It has been increased nearly tenfold. A 
Frenchman paid 13s. 6d. in direct taxes in 1913 and £2 7s. in 
1919. An Italian paid 12s. 6d. in 1913-14 and £2 3s. 3d. in 
1918-19. An American paid only 3s. in 1913-14 and £5 8s. in 
1918-19. It is well known that indirect taxes play a far greater 
part in these other countries than they do here. A Frenchman 
has an instinctive preference for indirect taxes, which he feels 
that he might evade if he cared to abstain from the consumption 
of the taxed articles. Nevertheless the statement shows that 
the British taxpayer is doing his utmost to maintain the solvency 
of the country. It also shows that Mr. Chamberlain has almost 
reached the limit of what is possible in direct taxation. He 
said that the burden per head this year would fall to £14 7s. 


We greatly regret to record the death of the Bishop of Durham, 
At Cambridge Moule was dis- 
In 1882 a great 


which occurred last Saturday. 
tinguished both in Classics and Theology. 
opportunity came to him for impressing on his University his 
unwavering Evangelical principles, as he then became head of 
the newly founded Clergy Training College known as Ridley 
Hall. Thus he found himself in the true succession of the 
famous Cambridge Evangelical, Charles Simeon. In 1901 he 
suceeeded Westcott as Bishop of Durham. It was a hard place 
to fill. Westcott had endeared himself to the miners and all 
the working population of Durham, but it is no more than 
justice to say that Moule did not fail to inspire a similat 
respect and trust. He never ceased both in precept and in 
practice to urge the comprehensiveness of the Church. His 
relations with the Free Churches were consistently friendly and 
fruitful. The Spectator has special reason to deplore his death 
as he often contributed to our correspondence columns. 








Bank rate,7 per cent.,changed from 6 per cent.Apr. 15, 1920. 
5 per cent, War Loan was on Thursday, 85}; Thursday 
week, 84; a year ago, 93} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE JEWISH PERIL.* 
AY TE sincerely trust that The Jewish Peril: Protocols 
of the Learned Elders of Zion (London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode ; 1920), of which a somewhat alarmist 
account appeared in the Times of last Saturday, will not 
carry readers off their feet, but will be studied with great 
care and discretion. In our opinion, the book is a 
piece of malignant lunacy. In the present condition 
of public opinion it is, however, likely to do an infinity 
of harm if it is allowed to go unchallenged, and if the better 
advisers of the public do not correct the maddening follies 
which can, and we fear may, be based upon an uninstructed 
study of this singular and most powerful though dangerous 
work. Bacon said truly that suspicion clouds the mind. 
That does not mean that one must never be suspicious. 
To adopt such an attitude would give carte blanche to evil. 
But it does mean that we must be most cautious how we 
indulge suspicion, for it is in itself a poison. A very exact 
analogy is to be found in the medical employment of 
poison. It is sometimes very useful, but only in small 
closes and under careful regulation. In this pamphlet, 
The Jewish Peril, we have bottlefuls of the most dangerous 
poison distilled by a lunatic of genius and prescribed by : 
panic-stricken Muscovite of the old régime. If swallowed 
by the unthinking, it is likely to do enormous harm. 

The pamphlet was, it appears, compiled and published 
in 1905 by Professor 8. Nilus, a minor official in one of the 
State Departments at Moscow. “ The Protocols of the 
Learned Elders of Zion” are a set of half-rhetorical, half- 
mystic outpourings of a Jewish political dreamer and con- 
spirator and madman, which laid down a plan of campaign 
for destroying Christianity and all Christian States, and 
setting up, chiefly by the use of gold and bloodshed, a 
Universal Jewish Monarchy of the cruellest and most 
despotic kind. That things of this sort may be said in 
secret by other half-demented Jewish teachers, or may be 
found sequestered in other Jewish writings, is by no means 
improbable, for that portion of the Jewish race not engaged 
in money-making, or in science or philosophy, is very apt to 
indulge in wild social and political speculations. Here the 
Oriental side of the Jew comes out. Prophecies, apocalyptic 
rhetoric, and mystical exhortations are still the special 
product of the House of Israel. For example, in Disraeli’s 
earlier writings there are many fantastic vaticinations and 
oracular predictions in which the Jews are glorified. Take, 
for instance, the magnificent vindication of the Christian 
Jew as a man who believes in the whole, and not merely 
in a portion, of the Jewish religion contained in The Life of 
Lord George Bentinck, or the ingenious attempts to show 
the non-revolutionary character of the Jews and what the 
world owes to them in their fight for idealism against 
utilitarianism to be found in that unequal but extra- 
ordinarily interesting work, A Vindication of the English 
Constitution, 

One part of the Jewish race when it is unhappy and 
persecuted turns to money-making and makes a pretty 
rood thing of it, if a somewhat sordid thing. The other 
half takes as readily in these days as in the old days to 
prophecy, and somewhat pathetically produces wild and 
distracted, and in the present case crazily wicked, imita- 
tions of Isaiah and Ezekiel. Considering the misery en- 
dured for centuries by the Russian Jews, possibly some 
of it deserved but the greater part entirely undeserved, 
who can wonder that the Jew tries to hit back in the spirit 
if he is deprived of the possibility of hitting back in the 
flesh, as he was when these “ Protocols of the Learned 
Klders of Zion’ were written, and if he imagines, as he 
always has done in the agonies of persecution, a Messianic 
avenger—a ruler of the seed of David who shall rise and 
redeem his race and lead captivity captive ? If the Russian 
archives contain evidence that such vaticinations were 
carried among certain Russian Jews to the point of con- 
spiracy, as the writer in the Times seems to suggest, who 
can wonder? But if this evidence does exist, it would be 
foolish to pay more attention to it than we pay to the 
ravings of the neurotic or the delirious or of those who have 





* We suggest that our readers might do well, before considering our general 
comments in this article, to turn to our summary of the pamphlet which appears 
@lsewhere as a book review,—Lv, Spectator. 





es 
become hopelessly demoralized by ill-treatment, It jg 
alleviation of which the persecuted can never be dessins 
to hatch the world-wide conspiracies to do things y hich t} oa 
are as incapable of doing as a set of depraved 2 
infants are of setting fire to a city. 

But though this is our view of The Jewish Peyl. Heaven 
forbid that we should be so foolish as to suggest that there 
are no such things as conspiracies. As a rule, however 
the strength of conspiracies varies inversely with their 
world-wideness and the magnitude and generality of their 
aims. It is the narrow, concentrated conspiracy that really 
matters, not the vague, mystical conspiracy which covers 
half the world in its operatic schemes. The chief dango 
indeed of the world-wide Jewish conspiracy such as that 
alleged to be unmasked in the Russian pamphlet—ap¢ 
we come now to what we confess is really a very great 
danger—is that of exciting and unsettling the public mind 
by the abominable nature of the plans set forth to destroy 
Christianity and civilization. Nothing unsettles the public 
mind more, nothing makes it riper for revolution and for 
political folly of all kinds, than a sense of general terror, | 
general panic is the most dreadful as it is the most dangeroys 
of all human manifestations. When it once gets hold of a 
nation, the ery of “ We are betrayed!” means utter ruin, 
Those who wish to produce revolution have always realized 
this, and have put about or used tumours of conspira y 
as the surest way to madden the nation. The ery of 
* Conspiracy ! * was again and again employed first by one 
faction and then by another during the French Revolution 
to produce the chaos each in turn desired. As Saint-Just, 
himself a conspirator, noted, the Revolution was a voleano 
with outbursts of conspiration. The Orleanist conspirators 
were always inflaming men’s minds by talking of plots 
among the Royalist conspirators. While the followers of 
Robespierre and Saint-Just denounced Girondist con- 
spiracies, they were themselves overthrown because their 
enemies contrived to make the people believe, probably with 
good cause, that the Terrorists were secretly planning to 
decimate France. The Revolution was indeed, as Mrs. 
Webster has shown us so well in her recent book on the 
French Revolution, a welter of conspiracies. 

The worst evils from which France suffered, and especially 
the mad rage of people for cutting off each otlier’s heads, 
were undoubtedly due to the appalling national inflamma- 
tion produced by the dread of conspiracies. ‘The fear of 
conspiration was at once the main cause and the worst 
efiect of the Revolution. If only the French people ha: 
been stable enough or well advised enough to clear their 
minds of political cant, and to keep cool even amid the 
talk of conspiracies, France would have escaped the greater 
part of ten years’ agony. If we are wise we shall take 
this lesson to heart. While vigilant and intelligent in 
the true sense, while looking ahead and taking all wise 
precautions, we shall absolutely refuse to be frightened by 
Bogies, Jewish or Socialistic, or to be thrown into hysterics 
by the transient phantasmagoria of distracted brains. 

What is the remedy, what is the best way of avoiding 
the evils of conspiracy-mongering, and of falling into terrors 
over imaginary plots instead of dealing with real and active 
conspiracies? In our belief, the remedy is publicity. 
The way to bring quiet to the public mind is not to suppress 
information, or alleged information, about world-wide 
conspiracies, but to drag them into the light. They are 
fungus growths which die in the light but flourish in the 
darkness. Therefore we agree with the Times in asking 
for investigation of The Jewish Peril. The Jewish com- 
munity will be wise in asking for and in assisting investi- 
gation. By this we mean, not that the Jewish com- 
munity should try to show that they are not attempting 
to overthrow the Christian religion or to produce world-wide 
Jewish domination, but that they should ask, lik» all other 
men under the protection of the British law, to be counted 
innocent if they cannot be proved guilty. They should, 
that is, demand an inquiry as to whether there is any 
truth in the accusations made against them. 

We admit that the present accusations are probably 
too vague to make an inquiry very fruitful, but at any 
rate an inquiry would show—and this is the essential 
point—that there is no political solidarity among the Jews 
except the common interests of persons who are persecuted, 
and that there is no reason to believe that the Jews are 
‘ born into fantastic conspiracy of the kind set forth in the 
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pamphlet with which we are dealing, any more than 
there is truth in the idea w hich used to be so widely held 
that the Jesuits were engaged in perpetual plots, or, again, 
that the Freemasons were conspiring to overthrow the 
faith of Christ. : 

There are three major prejudices, with probably a 
modicum of truth in each, in the modern world—those 
against the Jews, the Jesuits, and the Freemasons. They 
have in turn done a very great amount of harm, but 
happily as a rule they counteract each other. We have 
indeed only discovered one man who managed to hold all 
three simultaneously. That man, it may amuse our 
readers to know, was a correspondent of the Spectator. 
The present writer well remembers receiving a letter from 
an Italian priest, who declared that the evils from which 
Italy was suffering were due to three causes—the Free- 
masons, the Jesuits, and the Jews. We cannot help 
thinking this a record in the heady art of conspiracy- 
hunting. 

If we have felt it our duty to warn the country against 
the appalling dangers of indulging in the delirious luxury 
of conspiracy panics, it is necessary, here as in every form 
of political action, to trim the boat and avoid overloading 
on one side or the other. Though it is madness to be 
always looking for mystic conspiracies, the wise politician 
will keep his eye open to the possibilities of secret move- 
ments, and especially at times of political unrest. It is 
well to go slow about conspiracies until they fester into 
crimes, but we must be constantly on the look-out for the 
point of festering, and when it does occur we must apply 
at once the needful remedy, medical or surgical or both. 
And here let us say that though we regard with anxiety 
the wicked and ridiculous attempt to convict men of the 
Jewish feith and race of a world-wide conspiracy because 
such a scheme was set forth by a Russian Jew some nineteen 
years ago, we are by no means sure that there is not a 
Jewish peril, though it is of a perfectly different kind from 
that discovered in the pamphlet and one of a much less 
sensational kind. It is one which also can be met, and 
ought to be met, not by cruelty and injustice born of fear 
and folly, but by prudence and good sense. To that true 
Jewish peril we mean to return before long, but though it 
needs dealing with we cannot and will not touch it before 
first warning our countrymen of the great danger as well 
as of the cruelty and baseness of letting their minds be 
infected by such mad talk as that set forth in The Jewish 
Peril, All the same, the book is a very remarkable piece 
of Diabolic Political Philosophy, and is well worth the 
careful perusal of those who can keep their heads under 
intellectual provocation. Much of the pamphlet is brilliant 
in its moral perversity and intellectual depravity. 





THE WAY TO CURE RACIAL AND RELIGIOUS 
JEALOUSY. 

(ie debates in the House of Commons on the Home 

Rule Bill prove that Mr. Asquith and all the 
other Liberal and Labour opponents of the Bill assume 
something to exist which does not exist. They all hanker 
after a single Parliament because they tell us that if a 
single Parliament be not granted the unity of Ireland will 
be sacrificed. The Sinn Feiners and Protestants, who now 
notoriously love one another like brothers, will suffer from 
what is called “ partition”; and if partition be allowed 
they will never recover their present fraternity and mutual 
respect! To read the eine in opposition to the Bill 
one might really suppose that one was dreaming and not 
awake. The independent Liberal newspapers all follow 
Mr. Asquith’s lead in making the mad assumption. Let us 
show that we do not exaggerate. In a leading article in the 
Westminster Gazette of Tuesday we read: “ We agree 
entirely with Mr. Asquith that the present Bill is far worse 
than the Home Rule Act which is now on the statute book. 
For the Bill makes a definite division of Ireland.” Of 
course there is no division at present! “No one with 
any political sense,” the Westminster Gazette on, 
“could have supposed that Irish Nationalists would in 
these circumstances accept the Bill in place of the Act or 
regard it in any other light than as a taking back of 
what they supposed to have been given them in 1914.” 
What was given them in 1914¢ The Nationalists were 
then given, as they hoped and believed, the ultimate 
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opportunity of bringing Ulster into the Home Rule scheme 
whether Ulster wished to come in or not. It was of course 
provided that the Protestant and Unionist minority of 
Ulster should, if they wished, be excluded for six years, 
and though Mr. Asquith used to say that he would never 
in any case coerce Ulster, the Nationalists accepted the 
Act of 1914 for the hope it contained, whereas they will 
not even look at the present Bill just because it gives 
them no prospect of coercing Ulster. ; 

Mr. Asquith and the Westminster Gazette and their 
followers seem to have entirely forgotten the teaching of 
the revered Liberal chief, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
This might be excused in Mr. Asquith, who at one time 
was in open revolt against Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, but it is rather more to be wondered at in the West- 
minster Gazelte. The particular teaching of our Imperial 
history in which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman laved 
a distinguished part is that racial or religious factions 
cannot be prematurely or violently fused. We must proceed 
with faith and patience, and allow time to cure the wounds. 
This was proved to admiration both in Canada and South 
Africa, and it passes our humble comprehension why it 
should be supposed by any one that a different method 
has suddenly become a better one—has suddenly become, 
indeed, the only method. Consider first the case of South 
Africa. In December, 1906, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man took what then seemed the daring course of granting 
self-government to the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State, which had so lately been in open arms against us. 
He was absolutely justified by the event. It need hardly 
be said that in adopting his policy he was working for the 
eventual union of races in South Africa; that end was an 
integral part of bis creed. But he did not begin by throwing 
the Boer voters into a common hotch-pot with the voters of 
Cape Colony and Natal. He left the self-governing States 
of South Africa—the predominantly Dutch Transvaal and 
Orange Free State, and the predominantly British Cape 
Colony and Natal—for the time being to work out their 
own salvation, and to discgver that their interests were 
common interests and that union was the solution of all 
their troubles. The process, as a matter of fact, did not 
take long. Only two years after the first elections were 
held in the self-governing States of the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State—or Orange River Colony as it was 
still called then—the Act of Union was passed. Under 
the Union the Transvaal, the Orange Free State, Cape 
Colony, and Natal of their own free will waived their 
rights to have independent Parliaments, and they set up 
a single Parliament for all South Africa, reserving to what 
were in future to be called the Provinces little more than 
such functions as are exercised here by County Councils. 
It was agreed that the Provincial Councils should not make 
laws but only “ Ordinances.” Even these Ordinances 
might be vetoed by the single Parliament. The Provinces, 
so far as they had any independent existence, were to be 
administered, not by a Governor and a Parliament as other 
Colonies are now governed, but by an Administrator and a 
Committee. The results of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s policy in South Africa were among the most rapid 
and dramatic in our modern history. 

It is also very curious to notice that there is a second 
parallelism between South Africa and Ireland. There is 
not only the parallel between the Dutch racial sense and 
the Irish Celtic racial sense, but there is the parallel between 
the first unwillingness of Natal to come under the single 
Parliament of the South African Union and the present 
unwillingness of North-East Ulster to come under a single 
Parliament in Ireland. As we know, the resistance of 
Natal—and her misgivings were only natural to such a 
small Colony, which seemed likely to be swamped—was 
not long-lived. She made up her mind to enter the Union, 
and she has not repented her decision. From first to last 
there was no question of coercing her. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman took the course of recognizing racial jealousies 
in the conviction that they would evaporate of their own 
accord. It is now proposed by the opponents of the 
Home Rule Bill that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
experience should count for nothing. 

Turn again to the example of Canada. In 1791 Pitt 
granted a separate Government to the predominantly 
British community in Ontario, which was deeply mistrustful 
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of the French-Canadians in Quebec. Racial and religious 
feeling was so keen that conflicts, intrigues, and risings of 
both British and French during the next forty or fifty 
years were almost continuous. Lord Durham when he 
went on his famous Mission to Canada accordingly proposed 
that the two Provinces should be united, and the Union 
was effected by the Act of 1840. If the history of the 
separate Provinces had been discouraging enough, it was 
not so discouraging as what followed the premature Union 
of 1840. The Ontario Protestants even agitated seriously 
for annexation to the United States, so unwilling were they 
to submit to Roman Catholic rule! Ontario tolerated 
Quebec rule no more than North-East Ulster would now 
tolerate Dublin rule. By 1867 the lesson had clearly been 
learned that premature union is a hopeless policy, and the 
Dominion of Canada was formed. The Dominion became 
possible only when Ontario and Quebec agreed once more 
to separate. Partition was the road by which the Cana- 
dians travelled to the great success of the present Federal 
Government. 

Now let us apply this history to some of the amendments 
to the Home Rule Bill in Committee of the House of 
Commons. We can distinguish at once between the pro- 
posals to set up a single Parliament for Ireland, and to 
clothe the Council with the functions of a Senate for the 
whole of Ireland, on the one hand, and the proposal to 
create Second Chambers for both the Northern and Southern 
Parliaments, on the other hand. An all-Ireland Parliament 
would simply mean premature unity; in other words, not 
unity at all, because North-East Ulster would resist. If 
the opponents of the Bill admitted that Ulster must not 
be coerced, and ought to be allowed to stand out from 
the single Parliament for a given number of years, and to 
stand out finally and altogether if necessary—this, after 
all, is only the plain meaning of the pledges which Mr. 
Asquith has from time to time given—there would not be 
much difference between the hope of unity under such a 
scheme and the hope of unity which is actually offered 
by the present Bill. To ask for an all-Ireland Parliament 
now is to assume a condition of affairs which does not exist. 
It is to ask the Government to abandon the whole essence 
and spirit of their Bill. It is to substitute a wild and 
patently false assumption for facts as they are. The 
“ene to turn the Council, which is to be a bridge 
vetween the Northern and Southern Parliaments, into a 
Senate for the whole of Ireland without delay is also to 
repudiate the essence and spirit of the Bill, though in a 
lesser degree. It is a short cut to union, and, as we 
have tried to show from history, there is a deadly peril in 
such short cuts. The proposal to allow both the Northern 
and Southern Parliaments to have Upper Houses is a 
different matter altogether, for it does not upset the 
principle on which the Bill is based. Separate, Upper 
Chambers might of course introduce complications, but 
we must add that if a Second Chamber would be of any 
value as a protection to the terribly ill-used Unionists of 
the South and West we could not regard it with anything 
but sympathy. The main point, however, is that the Bill 
is the first Home Rule Bill to be built on a logical and 
reasonable basis and not on a basis of complete unreality. 
If there is unfortunately to be Home Rule in Ireland, this 
Bill offers as it stands the greatest attainable amount of 
safety to North-East Ulster. In provisionally accepting 
the Bill North-East Ulster has entered into a simple 
contract with the Government, and it would be madness 
for Ulster to allow any change in the essential principle 
of that contract. Keeping to the contract is now her 
rock of safety. 


THE CONDITION OF IRELAND. 

N the preceding article we have confined ourselves to the 
principles upon which alone Home Rule can reason- 
ably be granted to Ireland. But the terrifying prevalence 
of crime in Ireland to-day is really a more important subject, 
because the restoration of order is a condition precedent to 
the grant of any conceivable form of Home Rule. There 
yave been changes of men and changes of plan in the 
government of Ireland, but things have gone from very 
bad to even worse, and the Sinn Fein scheme for extermin- 
ating the Irish Constabulary has now reached such a point 
that six policemen have been murdered within two days. 
Mr. Bonar Law has stated in the House of Commons that 
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Sir Nevil Macready has made fresh plans for checking 
murder, arson, and terrorism, and that the Cabinet have 
approved of these plans without reserve. There seems te 
be a dual poiicy of more conciliation where conciliation iy 
fairly, or at least plausibly, be expected to do no harm ond 
more firmness in matters where firmness is essential. 'Thys 
Sir Hamar Greenwood is evidently relaxing the practices 
of military visits to the houses of suspected persons and the 
imprisonment of suspected persons without trial; but for 
the outcome of Sir Nevil Macready’s plan of eampaign we 
have still to wait. ' 

As we have been saying for months, the essential thing is 
that the police and the troops should be co-ordinated 
We are glad to see that the word “ co-ordination ” is now 
very much in the air and in the mouths of Ministers. f jg 
frequently a vague and stupefying word, but nevertheless 
it represents the only right line of action, and we sincerely 
hope that it will be practically applied in Ireland at once, 
There is no good in beating about the bush. There js 
war in Ireland. And if the troops are not used to protect 
innocent lives and legally held property, neither lives nor 
property will ever be safe. It is no answer to say that it is 
not the duty of soldiers “to do the work of policemen,” 
and that they must not help to put down murder and to 
stop the burning of police barracks unless they are “ called 
in” by the police. When they are “called in” by the 
police it is always too late. The Government will have 
the support of every rational and law-abiding person 
if they absolutely refuse to stand on a punctilio, and if 
they declare that unprecedented crimes must be met by 
exceptional means. They will even have thousands of 
so-called Sinn Feiners behind them because, though th 
Terror prevents Irishmen from saying what they think 
and feel, prosperous Irish farmers, as a matter of fact, di 
not want to be ruined, and all the Irish towns and the Irish 
countryside are longing to be relieved from the burden o! 
disorder, misery, and intimidation which is at present 
crushing the life out of the whole population. 


Elsewhere in connexion with a remarkable Jewish pam- 
phlet we have written a good deal about conspiracy, and 
the rumours and suspicions of conspiracy which make men 
mad. The only conspiracy which we know to be in actual 
and active existence at the present moment is the con- 
spiracy in Ireland. There is unfortunately no doubt about 
that. The Irish Republican Brotherhood is a_ secret 
society which hopes to reach its ends by wading through 
blood. It would be a good thing if some of the leaders of 
Labour could distinguish between real and alleged con- 
spiracies. If we lived in a rational world, we might have 
hoped for the support of a Labour newspaper like the Daily 
Herald against a system of assassination in Ireland which 
is comparable with the Jacobin Terror of the French Revo- 
lution. But as readers of that organ of British Labout 
know, we look in vain for help. The victims of masked and 
false-nosed bands of roaming criminals in Ireland also look 
in vain for any word of sympathy or any promise of succour. 
What the Daily Herald prefers to do is to write a great deal 
about an alleged conspiracy on the part of the Government 
to exterminate Russian Bolshevism by using the Poles. 
In the opinion of the Daily Herald, it apparently does not 
matter very much that women and children should lie 
awake night after night in Iréland listening for the fatal 
knock on the front-door of a gang of assassins, but it does 
matter very much that any impediment should be placed 
in the way of the cold-blooded theorists who have come to 
the conclusion that working men must be placed in a posi- 
tion of compulsory servitude to the State. It is significant 
that such writers in such times as these should have con- 
spiracy on the brain, and refuse to open their eyes to the 
only real conspiracy. According to these people, it }s 
right and natural that firearms should be freely at the dis- 
posal of Russian Bolsheviks and Germans and Sinn Feiner, 
but wholly wrong and unnatural that they should be at 
the disposal of Poles or the law-abiding inhabitants of 
Belfast. 

Ireland is the only country in the world in which open 
sedition against the State is treated very leniently. | In 
Russia the sedition-mongers are shot; in the United 
States they get long terms of penal servitude or are locked 
up without trial; in France their organizations are prose- 
cuted and may be abolished. An Irish correspondent 
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informs us that it is commonly believed that certain Sinn 
Feiners who were found mysteriously murdered near 
Thurles were murdered by the police. He adds that 
whether this belief be true or not, there is some evidence 
that a counter-offensive against the Sinn Feiners is taking 
shape in the Thurles district. He suggests that if the 
latest murder of a policeman near Thurles should be fol- 
lowed by the removal of another Sinn Feiner, the evidence 
of a counter-offensive would become distinctly credible. 
Another Irish correspondent informs us of a rumour that 
Dr. Mannix, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Melbourne, 
Australia, who recently resigned, is to be made a Cardinal 
and appointed to Ireland. Archbishop Mannix has un- 
ceasingly provoked anti-British and pro-Sinn Fein senti- 
ments in Australia. 


THE FUTURE OF THE CITY CHURCHES. 

‘ier Commissioners appointed by the Bishop of London 

to consider the future of the City benefices have 
naturally excited much indignation by their proposal to 
demolish nineteen out of the forty-seven churches, including 
eleven which were, in whole or in part, designed by Wren. 
The Commissioners, who include Lord Phillimore, Bishop 
Browne, Sir William Collins, Mr. A. F. Buxton, and other 
cautious and experienced men, cannot, however, be dis- 
missed as a set of ignorant Vandals, and, instead of abusing 
them, it is well to consider the question that they had to 
face. To begin with, we must distinguish clearly between 
the standpoint of the Church and the standpoint of the 
educated laity in regard to this difficult matter. The 
work of the Church is to provide for the spiritual needs of 
the people. If there are too many clergymen in one place 
and too few in another, she is bound to do what she can 
to redress the balance. As the population shifts, so the 
clergy must shift with it. The Church cannot continue 
to pay large salaries to rectors who, through no fault of 
their own, have littie or nothing to do, while a few miles 
away, in new and densely crowded parishes, hard-working 
parsons strive to keep body and soul together on a couple 
of hundred a year. The layman, on the other hand, 
thinks first of the beautiful buildings which are threatened 
with destruction. He looks on the City clergy primarily 
as custodians of the masterly works of our greatest modern 
architect, which enshrine the historical traditions of London 
since the Fire. He regards the City churches as national 
monuments, the removal of which would deprive us as 
Englishmen of part of our heritage. These two views are 
not, of course, wholly antagonistic. The Church is bound 
to attach value to her antiquities. We cannot conceive, 
for example, that she would consent to a proposal to sell 
Westminster Abbey or St. Paul’s, or a Norman church 
like St. Bartholomew the Great, which testifies to centuries 
of Christian teaching. The intelligent layman would not 
insist on the maintenance of services in a church whose 
congregation had long since disappeared, on the ground 
that it presented features of architectural interest. Still, 
in the special case of the City churches there is a sharp 
conflict between the religious and the secular interests 
which cannot be ignored. 

The Bishop’s Commissioners have considered the matter 
from the religious point of view. They point out that the 
forty-seven City benefices have a resident population of 
thirteen thousand, nine thousand of whom live in four 
parishes. The net income of the benefices is £40,000, after 
deducting payments for Church purposes outside the City. 
All the churches have Sunday services, which are, as a rule, 
sparsely attended. The Commissioners naturally infer 
that there is a superabundance of clergy in the City. They 
propose to reorganize the square mile into four “ Quarters,” 
named after Bishops Gate, Alders Gate, the Black Friars, 
and the Tower; to assign to each “‘ Quarter ” or parish a 
rector with four assistants; and to provide also ten 
“lecturers ” for pastoral work in Greater London. Thus, 
at a cost of £16,000 a year, the spiritual needs of the City 
would be properly cared for, and the surplus income of 
£24,000 would be available for new and poor districts of 
London. The Commissioners go on to say that if weekday 
services were held in eighteen churches and Sunday services 
in cleven of the eighteen as well as in St. Benet’s, the 
Welsh church, there would be room for all probable 
worshippers. They would assign nine other churches for 
special purposes, such as the meetings of the Dean and 








Chapter. Thus twenty-eight out of the forty-seven 
churches would be regularly used. The nineteen others 
should, in the opinion of the Commissioners, be demolished, 
though they would retain seven towers, including those of 
St. Magnus, by London Bridge, St. Vedast, St. Dunstan 
in the East, and St. Michael Royal, which are famous 
examples of Wren’s genius. The Commissioners estimate 
that the sites of these churches could be sold for £1,695,000. 
and that their parsonages would bring @ further large sum, 
and they would assign the capital and the surplus income 
to the Church’s Central Board of Finance, which could 
find very good use for it. We may sum up the Report 
as indicating that the Church, by rearranging her affairs 
in the City, would have the equivalent of about two and a 
half million pounds free for developing her activities in the 
many new working-class suburbs which sorely need more 
churches and more clergy. The Commissioners, looking 
to the spiritual welfare of the Church, feel that the preserva 
tion of nineteen beautiful and historic buildings is of less 
importance than the good work which might be done 
elsewhere with two and a half millions. Who will dare to 
say that, from their point of view, they are wrong ? 


Nevertheless to any one with the faintest historic sense 
or with the most elementary love of architecture the pro 
posal to demolish these fine churches must be inexpressibly 
painful. The City churches are an integral part of our 
civic and our national inheritance. They are a source cf 
pride not only to Londoners but to all Englishmen because 
they represent the best work of great English artists and 
enshrine many historic memories. To any lover of archi- 
tecture the proposal to destroy, say, All Hallows, Lombard 
Street, or St. Michael, Cornhill, or St. Mary, Aldermanbury 
—to name three exquisite churches by Wren—is just as 
deplorable as a proposal to take Van Dyck’s equestrian 
portrait of Charles I, from the National Gallery and burn 
it in Trafalgar Square. These churches, delightful without 
and within as examples of the master-builder and his 
attendant craftsmen, are works of art the loss of which we 
could never cease to deplore. The City without them 
could never be the same. All these churches, too, have 
intimate associations with eminent men of the past. In 
St. Magnus there is the tomb of Miles Coverdale, the early 
translator of the Bible. St. Michael, Cornhill, is the 
parish of John Stow, though he died, of course, long before 
Wren built the present church. In St. Mary, Aldermanbury 
the editors of the First Folio of Shakespeare lie buried. 
We might cite innumerable instances to show how the City 
churches illustrate the history of London and of England. 
It is the plain duty of every one who has any communal 
sentiment, and who feels that he is but part of a great 
community which existed ages before he was born and will 
continue long after he is gone, to do his utmost to hand on 
unimpaired to his children the noble works of his forefathers. 
Yet when we have said all this and more, the plain question 
remains unanswered. Can we as citizens seek to evade 
our own obligations in the matter by imposing on tl. 
Church of England an onerous task which, she says 
prevents her from fulfilling her true function as a religious 
body engaged in saving souls? It seems to us that, if the 
public desires to preserve the City churches, it must give 
some positive assistance and seek a practical compromise 
between the claims of history and art and the claims of 
religion. 

The French method of dealing with the problem would 
of course be simple enough. The Ministry of Fine Arts 
would decide whether the churches should be ranked as 
historic or artistic monuments, and would take over and 
maintain any that could be ranked in this category. But 
neither our Government nor the Corporation can be 
expected in these hard times to assume the sole responsi- 
bility for nineteen churches, even if it were right to deprive 
the Church of England of the two millions of money which 
the site values represent. It is useless, we fear, to expect 
the public to subscribe such a large sum for the presers ation 
of the churches, all the more because the Church of England 
regards them as no longer necessary for her work. A 
church that is disused loses much of its character, and a 
church that has been converted to secular purposes 1s too 
often a melancholy sight. The desecrated churches that 
one sees in old Norman towns, for example, are pitiful to 
behold. They seem to suggest that the Age of Faith is 
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over and past. But there remains one possibility which 
deserves consideration. Wren’s churches, no longer needed 
in the City, might conceivably be moved elsewhere. 
Nothing is impossible to the expert modern architect and 
engineer. Every one knows that Crosby Hall, the frag- 
ment of a famous mediaeval City mansion, was taken down 
some years ago and re-erected at Chelsea on a site that 
once formed part of the estate of Sir Thomas More. Wren’s 
Temple Bar, again, was removed to Theobalds Park by 
the late Lady Meux. The writer remembers to have 
seen at Swanage the front of an old City company’s hall, 
which was carefully transferred from London to Dorset 
many years since and which looks very imposing in its 
new surroundings. It is not extravagant, then, to suggest 
that a Wren church might be taken down, stone by stone, 
and put up again in some new parish of Greater London. 
We may be told, no doubt, that the cost would be excessive. 
But in these days when building materials are scarce and 
dear, it may be that the expense of demolition and recon- 
struction would not greatly exceed the cost of erecting an 
entirely new church. At any rate the suggestion, which 
has been put forward in the Morning Post, deserves serious 
examination by qualified persons. The City’s loss would 
be great in any case, yet it would at least be a con- 
solation to know that an architectural masterpiece had not 
been utterly destroyed but was still fulfilling, in another 
place, the purpose for which it had been designed by Wren. 
The Church of England, on the other hand, would be able 
to reconcile her plain duty to use her endowments to the 
best advantage and her natural desire to preserve the fine 
buildings in her charge. A few Wren churches, trans- 
planted to new suburbs, would excite great interest, and 
might perhaps raise the standard of suburban architecture. 








THE STROLLING WORKERS. 

FFN\HERE are points of view from which the English people 

would appear to be the most leisured people in Europe. 
It is a law of Nature that all races of men should devote the 
larger portion of their time to making their living. This is 
as true of the East as of the West, though the one seems to 
dream while the other seems to bustle. No one in Europe is 
better aware of this than the Englishman, no one is more anxious 
to make not only a livelihood but a fortune. On the other hand, 
no foreigner could watch without astonishment the way in which 
the English working classes ‘‘ stand about.”’ In their “ off time” 
they appear not only to be at leisure but to have known nothing 
but leisure. They saunter after their pleasure in a way to make 
crowded thoroughfares at midday almost impassable. The man 
or woman on business bent who tries to make way quickly 
against the sluggish stream of foot passengers is looked at askance. 
The strolling world seems to think that there is something a 
little unseemly in his or her determination to pass along at a 
good pace. They do not make an impression of laziness, these 
wanderers. ‘The look of sloth to be seen in hotter capitals is as 
absent as the look of vivacious briskness which strikes the 
stranger in Paris or New York. No; it is simply that a London 
crowd in the middle of the day walk at leisure unoppressed by 
the thought of the work they have been doing and will shortly 
have to do, or of the uncomfortable journey they may have 
taken to get to that work and will have to take again. They 
please themselves by looking about them and playing at doing 
as they like. Leisure sits well upon them. There is something 
of dignity about an English throng at ease. As a people we are 
not in the least embarrassed by having nothing to do. We do 
not burst into chatter, nor gesticulate, nor laugh much. It is 
said that in no country are the differences of social lot so marked, 
It is certain that nowhere is the intrinsic sameness of national 
character, from top to bottom of the social scale, so conspicuous 
as itis here. We work as hard as any people in spite of a whim 
which took hold of us after the strain of the war, but we work 
as we strive to make money not for its own sake. We want 
money for what it will bring. We are not a saving nation, and 
we work largely for the leisure which work alone will purchase 
for us. To an immense number of people it is only “ off time ” 
which their dial marks. This fact has its sad side, but it has 
also its handsome one. 

It is impossible not to admire the calm patience of English 
people in pursuit of amusement. The increasing queues which 
stand outside theatres display unimaginable patience. They 
never express the slightest envy of those who can afford reserved 


e | 
seats; their countenances are cheerful ; their speech when they 


address one another is polite. There is, however, very little 
talk, though evidently much pleasant expectation. There is, 
we know, a fund of endurance in the young which can always 
be called forth where pleasure is concerned. But half these 
patient waiters are no longer young. They are middle-aged 
and obviously hard-worked, men and women, yet they stead 
sucking sweets and staring in front of them without a thought 
of impatience, Artistic feeling is not very widespread among 
them. They are not making a sacrifice of their comfort, as q 
German perhaps might make a sacrifice in order to hear music. 
They go very largely to make a change—i.e., to make positive 
instead of negative to themselves the fact that they are “ off 
duty.” The waiting is not wholly disagreeable to them, It 
serves to prolong a pleasure, 

The same curious patience is displayed by the little groups 
of passers-by who gather outside churches to lock at weddings, 
or stand gazing up at houses in which any crime has been com. 
mitted or any newspaper romance has taken place. They aro 
not deterred by the coldest of winds or the hottest of suns, or 
even apparently by more or less pressing engagements. Some 
of the most leisured-looking among the spectators will set off 
to run after the bride has come out, or the house they were 
staring at has had time to imprint itself indelibly upon their 
memory. Weddings are as a rule very poor shows as seen 
from the street. The bride never waits to be inspected, and the 
pretty children who have become part of the ceremonial are 
hurried down the steps and driven off in a minute. The scene, 
however, is obviously regarded as worth a good many minutes 
of standing about. We suppose the reason is to be found in 
an unconscious search for emotion. Weddings and funerals 
and scenes of romance and tragedy may all be regarded as 
illustrations in an otherwise rather dull domestic drama. Far 
more diverting incidents can be seen every evening upon 
“the movies.” Pictures, however, are less thought-provoking 
than real life. The person who stands and gazes is able to 
retain for a few moments a precious emotion which might 
otherwise fly through his mind “as quick as thought.” The 
brightness of the gala day, the romance of the tragedy or the 
crime, brings a delight which lies at the root of human nature. 
An instinct prompts us to dwell and enlarge upon these thoughts. 
We instinctively wish them not to be evanescent. We all feel 
the power of music to deepen and enhance the power of words. 
The first lyrics were all sung, and probably the verse was full 
of repetitions, All liturgies are repetitive. Emotion of every 
kind, whether it takes hold of us or whether we fasten upon it 
and refuse to let it go, is repetitive in expression. No doubt 
to stand and watch the scene of a tragedy tends to repeat and 
again to repeat the emotion experienced when it was first heard 
of—has indeed the same emotional, if not the seme mental, 
effect as reading the details. It enables the interested person 
to fasten his mind upon the matter as a poet or story-writer 
might fasten it for him. 

But what is the explanation of the groups of people who stand 
transfixed and staring in front of a shop or factory which is 
or has been the scene of a strike ? Some days ago a crowd of 
both men and women looking up at Mr. John Lewis's shop 
made it difficult to move quickly at that corner of Oxford Street. 
Did they find it easier to come to a decision as to who was in 
the right after having seen the actual brickwork and glass 
which composed the shop-front ? We are not sure but that they 
did. The sight probably served to materialize the question 
at issue and take it cut of the region of newspaper abstractions. 
We all use the expression ‘‘ to stop to think.”” When we excus 
a silly or rash act we almost always say that it was done becaust 
the perpetrator did not stop to think. The Englishman usually 
not only stops to think, he seems very often as if he cannot 
think unless he stops. He is not one of the people who can 
reason while they run, That is why he has hitherto taken 
the advice of the man of leisure, and why just now he wants a 
little more leisure in order to feel competent to advise himself. 
He is most himself when he is most at ease ; and if he is not 
sparing of his time, it might also be argued that he is not 
altogether wasteful of his leisure. 





THE BUZZARD. 
TOT long ago the beautiful buzzard might, so far as England 
is concerned, have been described as a mere tradition 





bird whose name one occasionally came across among old- 
fashioned naturalists’ memoirs, Such is hardly the case to-day. 
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e preserving has declined in certain districts. The keeper 


- ed to stay his destroying hand, and the great 


has been compell 


hawk has reappeared. 
During recent years IT have come to know of several spots 


where it breeds regularly, but forbear to mention the exact 
calities for reasons which any lover of Nature will appreciate. 
True, the bird is protected by law, but this unfortunately means 
jittle. The law is useful in that it affords moral support to 
those more intelligent and sportsmanlike of landowners who 
prefer to preserve the nobler birds of prey rather than see their 
woods converted into glorified poultry-yards. Otherwise it 
exists in little save name. Not that there is any particular 
laxity with regard to buzzards, I simply mean that it is extremely 
difficult to enforce any such law. A would-be M.P., when 
addressing his constituents in a remote Devonshire village, 
yas once asked to support an Act which would allow any tenant 
farmer to kill what game he pleased with an ordinary gun licence. 
He was at a loss for an answer, the demand being popular, 
hut at direct variance with the policy of his party. However, 
the village squire, who was acting as chairman, came to his 
relief, turning the tables skilfully. ‘* Gentlemen, I don’t think 
ye need bother Mr. Brown in this matter. Such an Act is 
hardly necessary. Nobody in the parish save me takes out a 
came licence, but 1 am sure I shoot less pheasants than any 
farmer here.” 

This anecdote, though somewhat outside the subject, fur- 
nishes a typical illustration. The buzzard, however, if given 
anything like a fair chance, scarcely needs legal protection. 
The bird is marvellously quick of eye and ear, and during the 
greater part of the year can only be approached with extreme 
care, Itis during the breeding season that it, like many another, 
falls an easy victim. The nest, a huge platform of sticks high 
up some forest tree, is conspicuous enough, and it is a simple 
natter to lurk in ambush and pot the incoming bird. Such was 
the fate of a pair I knew of last season. I had studied them all 
the winter and marked their nesting-place, only to experience 
the annoyance of having them shot by a skulking trapper, 
oobably more predatory and certainly far less ornamental 
o society in general than the birds he destroyed. The case 
xas merely one of many. The arm of the law was as withholding 
ever. The man openly boasted of his achievement, and 
inally carried the dead birds to the lady of the manor as trophies. 
she was pleased with the attention, and the culprit not only 
acaped the penalty to which he was liable but received a hand- 
some “tip” for his pains. 

I have known of one solitary instance when a man has got 
into trouble for such an offence. This was a somewhat peculiar 
case. A certain farmer blundered upon a buzzard when out 
thooting. It rose before him suddenly, and, needless to say, 
he could not resist blazing at it. It came down “thump,” 
and in its claws was a viper, still wriggling. The man was quite 
unconscious of having transgressed, and wrote a letter to 
the local papers describing the incident, he being under tke 
impression that he had done something creditable. Unfortunately 
for him, the authorities thought otherwise. He was summoned 
and fined heavily. 

However, despite its uphill fight for existence, this rare and 
beautiful hawk is certainly extending its range among the 
Western woods, where its wild wailing cry is now no unusual 
sound, This is generally uttered when upon the wing, sometimes 
call, sometimes as an alarm note. He looks a very 
big fellow when he is sailing in the a The great breadth of 
wing and the peculiar creaking swish of his pinions suggest a 
In truth he is particularly 
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bulk which he does not really possess. 
light in body, a fact which in itself disproves the absurd charges 
of lamb-stealing and such things which are brought against 
him by those who seek excuse to kill him. 

A year or two ago I was fortunate cnough to make the acquaint- 
ance of a buzzard family in some beautiful wocds near the place 
where I happened to be stationed. 1 found them first when 
just able to flutter from tree to tree around their nest, and it 
Was more than interesting to watch their development and the 
assiduity of the parents in feeding and schooling the young 
No harm befell them. Their growth was wonder- 
fully quick, and they had. not quitted the nest a week before 
the big wings had acquired full power. It was truly beautiful 
to watch them then, for there is nothing to equal the flawless 
tlegance of this bird’s flight—that is, when sailing in its pecu- 
liarly slow and stately way over its own wide range. When 
harried or alarmed its gait is more laboured, the big wings beat 
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heavily, and thero is a suggestion of effort in every stroke. I 
noticed that they preferred to soar to an immense height whence 
they could look down upon earth and clouds alike. There they 
loved to float, calm and sublime, and by the hour one could 
watch them circling in the vast blue dome, now rising, sinking, 
and soaring again, efforiless, ever still-winged and ever 
graceful. 

In his methods of hunting the buzzard is said to be less 
attractive than other birds of prey. With this I scarcely agree. 
Certainly he lacks the fiery energy of the falcons and the 
ferocious courage of the sparrowhawk. It is true that he skulks 
about the hedgerows and drops upon such insignificant game as 
young rabbits, grass-snakes, and even frogs, Yet 
apable of marvellous activity, and a swoop which puts 
the merlin to shame for its certainty and lightning swi 
Unquestionable witnes 
in full fight, and only those who know at what pace a rocketing 
pheasant skims through air can appreciate such a feat. He 
is said to hunt much at dusk, but it is probable that on such 
occasions the uncertain light has caused him to be confused 
with the great tawny owl, for that silent-winged marauder 
is most busy then, while the buzzard is a fairly carly rooster, 
and seeks his perch when the pigeons are coming in and lon: 
»efore the pheasant has crowed good-night. 
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have seen him strike down pheasants 


é 
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There can be no doubt that the big hawk mates for life. 
The same spot is visited annually, and as far as can be observed 
each pair ranges a distinct and separate area. All one winter 
I studied two birds who for some years had nested in a big oak 
wood where each night they came in to roost. They did not 
appear to hunt together. Indeed they often came in from 
opposite directions, but neither would go to its perch or as 
much as settle upon a tree until the other arrived. The first 
to come was usually the cock bird, and he would circle the wood 
wailing anxiously and incessanily until he heard or sighted his 
mate afar, whereupon he would shoot away like an arrow to 
meet her. They would meet with glad cries and every sign of 
mutual welcome, and at once repair to their common roosting- 
place. Besides being constant mates, they are the best of 
parents. Tales of ferocity in defence of their eyries are many, 
and the following absolutely true incident gives proof of the 
birds’ devotion to their young. 

Some years ago a West Country gentleman when walking 
in some woods near Buckfastleigh found a young buzzard 
hiding among some bushes. It could not fly, and, thinking that 
it was injured in some way, he caught it, and late that night 
took it by train—a distance of some fifteen miles—to his owa 
home, a beautiful place in the neighbourhood of Exeter. Early 
next morning he tried to feed the young bird, but withoui 
success. So wishing to give it every chance, he let it out in 
the garden, and then went off to inspect some work which was 
going on in the adjoining park. An hour later he was returnin; 
to the house. The very air seemed to palpitate with bird life, 
which was natural, the place being something of a sanctuary 
for all feathered things. Small birds twittered, rooks cawed, 
turtledoves crooned, and a woodpecker beat a tattoo whici 
made the whole park ring. All these were familiar sounds and 
aroused no interest, until through all his ears caught a far-away 
cry which in some way recalled the woods of Buckfastleig! 
and the home of the buzzards. He stopped at once and listened, 
but could only distinguish the crying of gulls along the river- 
bank. He remembered the stranger bird he had brought 
the night before and entered the shrubbery in search of it. 
The young hawk sat on a stump in a limp, dazed sort of posture, 
but made an effort to fly off as its captor approached. Being 
loth to frighten it, he went away, and soon forgot it amid other 
But late that afternoon he was startled by a sound 
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interests. 
seldom heard on the outskirts of a great city. The unmistakable 
erying of buzzards filled the air, and he hurried out to see two 
of the huge wild birds sailing in rapid circles over the shrubbery. 
They were screaming in boundless excitement, and the youngster, 
still perched on his stump, added a shrill contribution to the 
clamour. Down they came, descending by a giddy spiral, and 
next minute all three were on the stump, fussing, chattering, 
and flapping big wings, no doubt in their own way telling cach 
other all about it. 

yhat marvellous 
whither the had gone 
countryside in random search, or had they by means of thei 
marvellous vision detected it from a distance and vast height 
The eyes of a hawk are proverbial, but if a hawk’s eye is capabl. 
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of such perception and discrimination perhaps it is as well for 
society that the gift is rare. 

The next two days witnessed the frequent readvent of the 
buzzards. They fed the little one, and came again and again 
endeavouring to lure him away. Whatever the injury from 
which he was suffering, he quickly recovered, and on the third 
morning was nowhere to be found. The parents were never 
seen again, so it was safe to surmise that he had found his wings 
and flown with them to his native woods. 

Dovetas GORDON. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 

Sir,—On Wednesday week an important deputation of 
representatives of the British Chambers of Commerce 
and the Federation of British Industries waited on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with the object of protesting 
against the increase in the Excess Profits Tax, and to 
suggest certain alternatives. Having had the advantage 
of perusing the full text of the discussion which took place, 
I am much impressed with its importance and its sig- 
nificance, and I think it well, therefore, to call your atten- 
tion this week to one or two points which emerge from it. 

As you are aware, no part of Mr. Chamberlain’s Budget 
has aroused greater opposition than the raising of the 
Iixcess Profits Tax from 40 to 60 per cent.; and it can at 
once be admitted that there is a certain amount of justifica- 
tion for this opposition, by reason of the fact that the 
Chancellor himself described the measure a year ago as a 
war tax and one to be abolished altogether at the first 
possible opportunity. Consequently traders maintain that, 
acting on the belief that at the worst there would be no 
increase in the Excess Profits Tax, they have gone ahead 
with business developments and are now badly hit by 
the sudden rise in the tax. On the other hand, as you 
know, the occasion has been made one for attacks on the 
Chancellor of a general character and violence certainly 
not justified by the actual facts. 

The discussion at the Treasury to which I have referred 
yas, however, in every way worthy of the occasion, con- 
sisting as it did in a frank “ heart-to-heart ” talk between 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the representatives 
of the industries of the country directly affected by his 
Exeess Profits Duty. There are three important points 
in that discussion to which I now draw your 
attention. The first is that aspect of the traders’ case 
which undoubtedly calls for careful consideration by the 
(Government ; the second is the unanimous opinion of the 
traders in favour of a flat rate on profits rather than the 
present system of an Excess Profits Duty; and the third 
point is the very strong suggestion put forward by the 
Chancellor at the close of the interview, that traders might 
perhaps consider the question whether a moderate levy 
upon war wealth should not be regarded as ax alternative 
to the continuance of a high Excess Profits Duty. 

Dealing with these subjects in their order, I may say that 
the City is of opinion that traders were thoroughly justified 
in directing the attention of the Chancellor to certain 
important changes which have taken place in financial 
and commercial conditions during the last few years, and 
which have a very material bearing upon the application 
of the Excess Profits Tax. In the first place, as the 
Spectator has already noted, the Excess Profits Duty has 
the effect of checking competition, in the sense that it 
discourages the formation of new enterprises. That fact, 
indeed, hadalready been so far recognized by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that he had promised to introduce certain 
modifications in the way of concessions to new businesses. 
It was, however, also pointed out to Mr. Chamberlain during 
the Treasury Conference that, apart from the question 
of new businesses, a vast amount of new capital has been 
embarked in existing concerns, and in those cases the posi- 
tion is not dissimilar from that of anactual new business. To 
take a concrete example, the Company has doubled 
its capital with the object of coping with the demands for 
increased production, and it has done so at some risk, 
having regard to the present high level of prices both for 
labour and raw material. If failure attends this embark- 
ment of fresh capital, then the whole loss falls directly 
on the business. If, on the other hand, it is successful, 
then 60 per cent. of the excess profits of the whole business, 








less the extra allowance for new capital, has to be paid aw, 
in taxation, and even the allowance of 6 per cent. on “ u 
capital is meagre in times when we have a, 7 per cent Bank 


Rate. “ T believe,” said one of the members of the deput: 
tion to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, “ that the see 
5 ; 


blot in the Excess Profits Duty at the present time ig the 
inadequacy of the percentage allowed on additional ca ital 
I believe that is the crucial point.” This is undoubiedi- 
a matter which requires careful consideration, though y 
must not be forgotten that a good deal of the new capita 
has really come out of previous profits, even conceivably 
through a desire to evade some portion of the Bxcen 
Profits Duty. Still, unquestionably the change*in cong. 
tions of business, and especially the high value of money 
as affecting bankers’ charges to the trader, is a point which 
has to be borne in mind if we are not to overweight indys. 
trial activities with taxation at a moment when every 
possible encouragement for increased production is desirable 

This brings me to the second point raised by the deputa- 
tion of business men to the Chancellor—namely, the request 
that the Excess Profits Duty should be abolished and a 
flat rate on profits be established in its place. This jg g 
matter on which there is much to be said on both sides, 
Mr. F. Manville, M.P., who introduced the deputation to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when urging a change in 
the system said that there did not appear to the deputation 
to be any valid reason why “they should not write their 
own prescription for the medicine they had to take,” 
With this assertion the Chancellor by no means quarrelled, 
and indeed throughout the discussion it was evidently 
his desire to consult the business interests at every turn 
as to the course least likely to occasion financial or commer- 
cial disturbance. At the same time, when he explained 
to the deputation that to yield the sum necessary for the 
Exchequer the flat rate, if it was confined to those at 
present paying the Excess Profits Duty, would be as high 
as 7s. 6d. in the pound, or if extended to a slightly larger 
group would still be as high as 5s. 6d., it was noticeable 
that the gentlemen representing the various industrial 
activities were somewhat taken aback and expressed a 
desire for fuller consideration. In one sense, of course, 
the principle of imposing taxation on excess profits would 
seem to be thoroughly justified, inasmuch as it apparently 
places the burden upon the shoulders of those best able to 
bear it. On the other hand, there are at least two grave 
objections to the principle : one is that, as already indicated, 
it tends in the direction of checking enterprise; while 
it was very forcibly pointed out by Mr. Hobson, who spoke 
on behalf of the Association of the British Chambers of 
Commerce, that its effect upon the soundness of the manage- 
ment of joint stock companies was also harmful. His 
point was that those who previous to the imposition of the 
Excess Profits Duty had conservatively built up reserves 
of stocks, paying only moderate dividends, were at a dis- 
advantage when compared with the individual who had 
been declaring profits up to the hilt, and who therefore 
was now hit less severely by the system of the Excess 
Profits Duty. 

It is scarcely surprising that after hearing the many argu- 
ments of business men against the Excess Profits Tax, and 
having no doubt also given much personal consideration to 
the problem, Mr. Chamberlain should have taken advantage 
of the occasion to suggest to the deputation that they mught 
do well to consider the alternative of a levy on war wealth,* 
and he was at considerable pains to emphasize the difference 
between such an exceptional impost and an ordinary levy 
on capital, which, it will be remembered, the Chancellor 
himself has publicly and vigorously opposed. So far as the 
members of the deputation themselves were con erned, it 
was quite evident that Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestion Was, 
however, entirely repugnant, those present declaring that 
even a continuance of the high Excess Profits Duty was, 
in their opinion, preferable to a levy on war wealth. It 
certainly not because the City as a whole is not disposed 
to echo the sentiments of the deputation, that Iam inclined, 
all the same, to suggest that the business community might 
do well to consider more calmly and more carefully the 
alternatives hinted at by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

I must point out, however, that the Chancellor will do 





* Since this letter was written the Chancellor of the Exchequer has ~ 
expressed in the House of Commons his belief in the desirability ot @ ot fits 
war wealth, and has suggested such levy as an alternative to the Excess ro 
Duty at its present high level 
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remember that at present this levy on war wealth 


well to : 
:. kind of obnoxious abstract idea .ather than a concrete 
. In other words, it is not of very much use to ask 


proposal. 
8 business mi 
Excess Profits Duty for 
gar wealth extending over two o1 three years, until he is 
told exactly the cha racter of the levy ; and the sooner the 
Select Committee appointed to consider the question of a 
levy on War wealth concludes its labours by turning down 
the idea or by formulating a definite scheme, the better it 
gill be, for vague uncertainties are disturbing to the 
community, and hinder both the progress ot business and 
the success of Government Issues, ; 

I think, however, that insufficient attention has been 
paid to what is really the central point in last week’s dis- 
cussion at the Treasury—namely, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s manifest desire to raise large revenues in a 
manner least harmful to the financial and business com- 
munity. When that fact is realized, it will undoubtedly 
be up to the business community to co-operate with the 
Chancellor in seriously considering whether business 
wil be less disturbed by a continuance of the Excess 
Profits Duty on a high scale, or by a great reduction in the 
Excess Profits Duty and the imposition of a levy on war 
wealth payable over a period of years.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, ONLOOKER. 

The City, May 13th. 


CORRESPON DENCE, 
——< 
NATIONALIZATION : THE CASE 
ROYALTIES. 


or THE “* SpecTaTorR.’’] 


un to-day whether he would prefer a high 
a number of years or a levy on 








OF MINING 

(To tHe Epiror 
§ir,—Before mining royalties, or the minerals carrying royal. 
ties, are nationalized, the probable cost and consequences 
should be counted. The amount paid in royalties, wayleaves, 
ke., is roughly £8,000,000 a year—about 6d. per ton of coal 
raised, and 1s. 6d. per ton of iron ore, kc. As the State already 
takes half the amount for the common good, only £4,000,000 a 
year could be gained by confiscation. But it is proposed to pay. 
How much? Before this can be settled there will most likely 
be a valuation of every separate property involved. Those 
who will recall the trouble and expense caused by the Lloyd 
George land taxes may form some idea of what we shall experi- 
ence if minerals are nationalized. Lawyers and valuers will 
get fat fees. Landowners and colliery proprietors will be put 
toendless trouble. And the public will stand most of the cost. 
And, after nationalization is effected, the mining industry will 
have to pay for the minerals extracted, for the ground occupied 
and damaged—it will have to pay royalties—pretty much as at 
present. 

First it should be realized that these mining royalties, as they 
are called, are not payments for nothing, and are not a great 
burden on industry, as alleged by Socialists. Strictly speaking, 
they are not royalties. The mineral is not merely worked 
it is taken away, and the value of the property is correspond- 
ingly depreciated. Besides, these royalties are payments, or 
rents, for pithead plants, sidings, cottages, damage to surface, 
wayleaves for passage over ground not actually included in the 
leases, waterleaves for drains, airleaves for ventilators, &c., 
as well as the out-and-out purchase price of the mineral. With 
nationalization the mining industry will have to pay for the 
mineral it takes, the ground it occupies, and the damage it doe 
The alleged ‘“ great burden” of royalties will not disappear. 
And please remember that nearly twenty-five years ago a 
Royal Commission, on which miners’ representatives sat, 
reported that these royalties did not constitute any great 
burden on industry. 

See what has happened since then. 
enormously in value, royalties are little or no higher than a 
quarter of a century ago. It may be said that whercas royalties 
qualled one-fifteenth the pit-mouth price of coal in the early 
“ nineties,” they now equal only one-fiftieth the price. And 
it may be added that whereas, at the time the Royal Com- 
mission inquired, the royalty-owners were only lightly taxed, 
they are now heavily taxed. Practically they then received 5d. 
net out of every 6d. Now they retain only 3d. out of the 6d. 


Although coal has risen 


These royalties carry Income Tax on the highest scale, they 
mostly carry Super Tax, they carry a special Mineral Rights 
Duty, and one or two other imposts, and the owners stand 








estate expenses which the Government would have to stand 
under nationalization. The net amount retained by the owners 
is only equal to about 3d. per ton of coal raised, or, as just 
stated, £4,000,000 a year. That is all the State could gain by 
nationalization without either valuation or compensation. 

However, putting the net annual value of these royalties at 
£4,000,000, and allowing for only twenty-five years’ purchase— 
eight years less than the average length of mining leases—and 
allowing not a penny in respect of the minerals remaining at 
the expiration of the twenty-five years, the capital cost of 
nationalization would be a round £100,000,000. Interest on 
this at only 3 per cent., as suggested by some Socialists, would 
take £3,000,000 a year. Sinking fund and administration 
would carry the outgo beyond the £4,000,000 a year which we 
have just seen is the net amount taken in royalties under the 
existing system, leaving the State with a dead loss, plus the 
initial costs of valuation. And the cost of administration, with 
the minerals vested in the Crown and management put under 
a Government Department, would be very considerable, whilst 
the mining industry would probably find this Department 
much more difficult to deal with than the existing owners. 
Royalty-owners often grant generous terms to companies in 
difficulties, and they often do great work in developing industry. 
Would a Government Department do so much ? 

Under nationalization the dispossessed owners would obtain 
nearly as much in interest on what we may call their mineral 
bonds as they now receive in net royalties. The mining industry 
would still have to pay rents, wayleaves, compensations, &c. 
Mine-owners and engineers would find themselves up against a 
lot of stiff-necked officials in London, without local knowledge. 
And the nation would have to stand the costs of valuation, 
nationalization, and administration. Is it worth while?—I am, 
Sir, &e., E. T. Goon. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—>__ 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] —— 

THE FUTURE OF THE UNIONIST 

{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.'’] 

Sir,—As a hard worker for the Unionist wing of the Coalition 
Party and long before its fusion with Mr. Lloyd George and 
his section, I thank you for your article on the future of the 
party. It is not before time. I consider that if some steps are 
not taken soon to preserve the party it will suffer enormously 
in the future. At present the choice is between Coalition and 
Labour, but supporters are waiting for a new leader who wil! 
lead. Mr. Bonar Law is very good in the House of Commons, 
but he is not a statesman, and all his powers of persuasion are 
useless in face of the existing and increasing dissatisfaction. 
The Government in making enormous concessions on uniform 
principles to clamour has increased the cost of everything. 
The Education Act has been smothered with expenditure, and 
the uniform wage td policemen, railwaymen, miners, &c., has 
There has been in addition 


PARTY. 


in many instances been absurd, 
vross administrative extravagance which is not nearly ended, 
and the number of highly paid officials is legion. No wonde: 
rates have gone up enormously, and in next financial year, 
as compared with 1914, rates will in many cases be quadrupled. 
The housing problem has not been tackled. Houses are being 
built, but high rents are impossible, and the deficiency will be 
appalling. There is a deplorable want of confidence, ard Mr. 
Lloyd George, with his many good points, cannot be trusted 
for a week. I come in contact with many leaders of Unionist 
opinion throughout Central and Last Scotland, and their story 
is the same. Whenever a leader is forthcoming to voice their 
feelings a new party is assured. As if is, many will vote 
Liberal at next election rather than for a Unionist Party led by 
Mr. Lloyd George. No Government has ever thrown away such 
opportunities, and none has so abandoned its principles a+ 
the present in its pandering for votes, The Coalition won’t get 
It should, therefore, acquire some hackhone 


Labour support. 
I am, Sir, &c., UNIONIST. 


before it is too late. 








(To THe Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Permit me to thank you for your article on the Unionist 
Party. There is surely a danger of opportunism, even a con- 
scientious opportunism, landing us in a false position and 
depriving us of public confidence. The English public in con- 
sequence of his vagaries are losing confidence in their W elsh 
Prime Minister, whose very cleverness is of a kind on which 
Englishmen set no value. Unless we are careful we Unionists 
will be discredited also. Whether in or out of office the Unionist 
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Party, so long as it is true to its principles, will always he 
a steadying power in the State. Our true function at the 
present time is to keep the Prime Minister straight. There is 
a loyalty which follows a brilliant leader into the morass, but 
there is a nobler and truer loyalty which keeps him out of it.— 
1 am, Sir, &e., C. Poyntz SANDERSON. 
3 Clarence Parade, Southsea. 

THE IRELAND. 

{To tHe Epiror or THe “* Spectaror.’’} 

Srr.—The successful attack by rebels on the police barrack at 
Cloyne during the early hours of last Sunday morning fills me 
with such indignation against the incompetent Irish Govern- 
ment that I find a difficulty in holding my pen to write this 
letter. Most of the hundreds of barracks that have been raided 
curing these many months are unknown to me. Many of them 
are doubtless in very isolated positions. Cloyne I do know; a 
member of my family was its rector many years before I was 
horn. It is situated about twelve miles from the city of Cork, 
iess than half that distance from Queenstown, and is only a few 
miles from Fort Carlisle, one of the forts guarding the entrance 
to Cork Harbour, and, presumably, heavily armed to protect us 
from a German naval attack during the recent war. Iow, then, 
loes it happen that its little garrison of brave policemen were 
left to fight for two hours without any help and forced to sur- 
render to rebels practically under the guns of one of His 
Maje sty *s forts? 

It is about two years ago that, with a flourish of trumpets, we 
were sent a military Viceroy and told that now law and order 
would he upheld. If Lord l'rench was not sent here because he 
was a soldier, why was he sent here at all? What experience or 
apacity has he in anything outside his profession? Surely he 
was not sent here to give him leisure to write a book. If Lord 
French is here because he is a soldier, how does it happen that 
loyal Irishmen are absolutely sickened by the absence of the 
most elementary precautions on the part of the Executive. Time 
after time the mail train is stopped on the same line. Day 
atter day the letters for the police and military are robbed, so 
that pcople who could and might dare not now send information 
fo the authorities. Night after night police barracks are 
attacked, the telephone and telegraph wires being first cut, 
and no means of signalling for assistance is given to the police, 
T see in the paper that a wireless apparatus has been 
installed on our barrack. If the Cloyne barrack had wireless 
r even signal rockets it is obvious the attack would have been 
defeated and probably the raiders captured. 

Lord French has been the nominal head of the Irish Govern- 
ment for two years, during which law and order have been 
cisappearing in a rapidly increasing ratio. If he is not per- 
s mnally responsible it is his duty to find out who is. Whoever is 
responsible should not be merely dismissed hut punished— 
punished as an incapable commander or cowardly officer would 
he punished in time of war. We in Ireland are tired of hearing 
ene Minister in the House of Commons saying that law and 
der must be enforced, and another Minister in the House of 
Lords saying the Government will never surrender to Sinn 
Fein. We know the former statement is falsified; we fear the 
letter will be also. 

As no protection is afforded by the authorities to any one in 
I dare not sign my name, but beg to subscribe 

CorkoNIAN. 





CONDITION OF 





MR. ERSKINE CHILDERS AND MILITARY 
IRELAND. 
[To tne Epitor oF THe “‘ Specraton.’’} 
Str,—I have just seen some paragraphs in your issue of May Ist 
saying that you “ have read in the Daily News articles by Mr. 
orskine Childers in which he complains of the bad manners of 
the probably inexperienced officers who raided his house. He was 
perticularly annoyed at the conduct of one young gentleman 
who threw cigarette-ash upon the drawing-room floor.’ Pray 
allow me to explain that no reference to any such incident has 
heen made in a series of seven articles recently contributed by 
me to the Daily News, criticizing, from the point of view of 
an cx-Army officer and an Irish citizen, the conduct of soldiers 
and police in Ireland and the methods and volic y of Castle 
fovernment, under the heading “ What it Means to Women,” 
“Sabotage and Terror,” “ The Real Objective,” 
“ Espionage,” & 
The reference in your paragraphs appears 


RAIDS IN 


“ bi aay SD “ 
Lox (lng, 


to he to a letter 
of complaint addressed by me to the Commander-in-Chief in 
The 
correspondence appeared in English and 
Irish. I am sorry that the writer of your paragraphs should 
have miseed the point of the complaint and the general eriti- 
isms founded on it—for his reference to the incident does 
wholly miss the point—but I have not the slightest wish to 
reopen discussion of a single personal experience. I only wish 


Ireland a fortnight before this series of articles began. 


nanny newspapers, 











—.., 
anything 
persona] 


about the very grave position in Ireland I have done 

so absurd as to found my indictment on 
grievances.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ersxixe Cuipers (late Maior R.A P) 

20 Wellington Road, Dublin. a 


trivial 





THE PLUMAGE TRADP. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “‘ Specrator.’’} 
Sir,—A letter which appeared in your issue of Decembe; 6th 
signed by Miss L. Gardiner, Secretary of the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds, and also a further letter from Mr 
H. J. Massingham in your issue of December 13th, relative to 
the above subject, have just been brought under MY notice. 
Will you kindly permit me, on behalf of the Committes of 
Management of the Western Australian Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, to express our admiration of the stand 
which is being taken by these two workers in connexion with 
the campaign to abolish the untold crvelties inflicted on the 
beautiful birds provided by Nature ? We also appreciate yery 
much indeed the noble stand which is being taken by your 
publication in connexion with this matter. Although we in 
Western Australia are situated far from the scene of these 
operations, nevertheless we take a kcen interest in the welfare 
of all animals. Might I point ont that in this State we pay 
particular attention to the protection of birds, and never lose 
an opportunity of having these beautiful creatures placed on 
the protected list under the Game Act? As a matter of fact, 
quite a number of sanctuaries and other suitable places have 
heen proclaimed reserves for native game and birds, and at 
the present time there are practically no plumage or insect- 
ivorous birds which do not appear under the long schedule oj 
protected birds in Western Australia. It almost 
incredible in this twentieth century that it is necessary to 
fight such battles for the protection of God’s dumb creatures, 
One would imagine that as the world becomes more civilized 
these fights would become absolutely unnecessary, and that 
the general public would immediately realize, from their own 
humane sentiments, what is right without the need for legisla- 
tion upon the subject. I am perfectly satisfied and sincerely 
hope that the Committee formed to assist in the passing of the 
Plumage Bill will not overlook the paramount importance of the 
education of the children along humane lines. Although we 
only have a population of about 350,000, we have between seven 
and eight thousand children on our junior rolls, and teachers 
of the various schools have expressed the opinion that since 
the formation of these humane branches hmongst the children 
a very decided improvement had been noticed in their 
general conduct and also their humane feelings towards animais 
and birds in general. The Committee of this Society wishes 
the movement every success in its laudable undertaking.—I an, 
Sir, &c., A. W. Crooks, General Secretary $.P.C,A, 
Surrey Chambers, Perth, W.A. 


seems 





{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—It was with a feeling of sick disappointment which words 
cannot express that I learned that once more the Plumage Bill 
was shelved. Only those can realize the tragedy of it who, like 
myself, have seen the devastation. It is impossible to deserihe 
the sense of gloom and depression the absence of bird life 
throws over tropical scenery, or, on the other hand, to give the 
fuintest idea of the intoxicating loveliness their presence pro- 
duces. I have seen them in perfection in one or two remot 
places—I will not say where—and their brilliancy and grace 
filled me with wonder. As they flitted among the waving palms 
and played and circled in the warm sunny air they completed, 
with their colour and life, a picture of almost heavenly beauty. 
Even now their poor little skins may be coming over here in 
bales to deck ladies’ hats! Oh, the tragedy of it! 

What can we women who really feel and understand do? 1 
have already done everything I could think of. Can you help 
me to further effort? The taste for these decorations seems to 
be too strong for us. If men did not admire them, women would 
not wear them. Mr. Massingham’s splendid efforts must surely 
win in the end, but the fight is hard, and any day an echo may 
reach us from some far-away spot, “ Too late, too late.’’—I am, 
Sir, &e., Auxes Garpver KING. 

Hartwell, Wroxham, 


e 





CHRISTIAN CROSSES AT JERUSALEM. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ Specrator.”’ 
Str,—I deeply regret that Archdeacon Potter,on the authority of 
certain unnamed persons, should declare that “‘ the Zionists 12 
Jerusalem are objecting to the crosses on our soldiers’ graves 
. . . because they are seen as you approach the site fixed for the 
new Zionist College.” Since the British occupation of Jeru- 
salem I have paid repeated and lengthy visits to Palestine, and 
in my capacity as President of the Zionist Commission, a Zionist 
leader, and a founder of the Hebrew University at Jerusalem, 


to dispel the impression that in writing in the Daily News! 1 am fully and directly informed as to Zionist thought aud 
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>. and outside Palestine. There, is no 
truth in the charge to which Archdeacon Potter has 
Military the Mount of 
ie » with their Christian comrades, and 
A v zen David rises above their gra 
nristian graves. This association is a source of pride to all 
a whom the whole cemetery is holy ground. Zionists 
nd to none in honouring the British dead whose lives 
iven for the freeing of Palestine, and they repudiate with 


yestion of 


y. In the Cemetery on 


Jewish soldiers li 
ves as the Cross above 








mation any su ingratitude or sectarian in- 





dig ; 

,lorance in respect of them. I cannot but express my astonish- 
nt that Archdeacon Potter should, without personal investi- 

ation, have lent the weight of his office to so dishonouring a 





Cu. Weizmann. 
Russcll Street, wwe. ks 


lumny.—I am, Sir, &c., 
—— ° ~~ ‘ 
The Zionist Organization, ac Gre 


THE STATE OF SKYE. 
[To THE ** Specrator.’’] 
Gr.—Being a reguiat 
paper, I would be obliged by 


EDITOR oF 


readei 


THE 
for many years of your esteemed 
the following 


your insertion of 


¢atement about Skye, which is known only to some as an 
sland of ‘‘ sport, scenery, and spirits.” It is not so well known 
that it Is tamous for 1ts soldiers and sailors. It gave 10,000 


to the Duke of Wellington’s army; 2,000 soldiers was its 





men returned 
My brother-in- 
A.), 
many who hurried home from over- 
the population enlisted. The 
with the rest of the kingdom 
they are threatened 


Only -eventeen 
rritoriel Unit. 
od situation in Johannesburg (S. 


yntribution to the last war. 





: Cameron Highland 
w, a Skyeman, left a g 

und died in France, one ot 
isin 1914. About a 


abitants suffered privations 


seventh 


with 
ot “l caused by 
In the Western ] 


} 
wdstufis every three we 


boats, private enterprise 





rts a steamer only calls with 








may be six weeks ordered in 


re they are received, and the account for payment 


rlasgow hef« 


esented before the goods have heen received. It is not a 
earth money; prepayments often are made. Every person 
“as wait his turn, and goods are often lying in quay 
1s weeks at the port embarkation for want of vessels. 
su all this delay was told at a meeting of gentlemen 
siden 1 Sky nd tl repo circulated in the Scottish 
told schools closed, famished children 

, 


to obtain a loa miles. 


tf a tramp ol 
n house to house asking as a favour to drink 
in Skye had a shoemaker’s 


many 





r want ot leather closed r thine 


e years. “* It is impossible 


cow having two ves, one died tor wan ( 





ik.” so writes my woman friend. The scholars in Portree 
gi School had to pass tl night in some carriages, the 
im Harris and Uist not to be had. In Skye, if you 
vis n time for a boat you must come the day before 
goes, This long-standing grievance has been brought up in 
House of Commons several times. It was a plank for the 


aturn of Sir W. Sutherland for Argyll at the General Elee- 


The difficulty seems to be the cost of running extra 


sels 0 seeing how mu the Government could afford. 
V Scotland ¢ ibutes 20 million pounds to the 
xcheq ould they not afford to be generous ? And when 
s many resweepers and ste drifters and light cruisers 
\ yn their hands af ‘ i tithe would have sufficed 
—[am, S & Axprew MecLeay. 

0 Glenriew Terrace Greenock 


We are glad to have been informed since our correspondent 
beginning in June, a daily to 
i the Western Islands; that the Ministry of Food will 
and that 
—Ep. Spectator.] 


mail is to be sent 

run a coasting vess¢ a railway between Portree and 

VDunvega is prorectedl 
MONTENEGKO 

[To tHe Epitor Spectator.’’] 


know 


or THe “ 


‘“R,—I scarcely whether it is worth while answering 


M Mackellar. who makes a very vehement and childish 
tack upon me in your column She refuses to deal with 
n statements which were intended to show that the 


administr Montenegro is in accord- 


with the wishes of the vast majority of Montenegrins 


many vears the sacred ideal of national union on the part 
S ind Montenegro and the other Yugo-Slav provinces 
een a constant theme of the verses of the ex-King oft 


Montenegro. Now it has come to pass, but because the poet, 





1C¢ int « his ampiv prove lL treacheries, has heen s¢ aside, 

s dead against it. Nevertheless, the union of the Southern 

vs, a r all these cer ries, is not going to be impeded, 
ud the long list of raving adjectives which Mrs. Meckell 
Rings at the Serbs will not by much assistance to the ex 
King and his tiny, discredited faction. “It is,” says Mrs 
Mackellar, “ by the desire of all classes fof Montenegrins] that 
[ give support to the ea the country.”” I have made 
ing n M en n « in London, and find that this 





indeed he strange if 


the 


untrue. It would 


Montenegrins had to avail themselves of 


is extremely 


services ol 


Mackellar.—I lienry 


Bath Club. 


am, Sir, & «9 





MAULE’S JUDGMENT. 
[To tHE Epitor or tHe “ 


SPECTATOR.’ 

















ly vou heard of your \ ’s adultery you 
| directed h 


to an attorney al 


liat 


m to bring an action 


against 























educer of your wite You sh have prepared your evidence, 
cto « insel, and proved ihe eas n court; and recollect 
at it was imperati that vou should recover, I do not me 
etually obtain, substa 1 damages. Having proceeded thu- 
far, you should have employed a proctor and instituted a s 
in the Eeclesjastical Courts for a divore a imensa et 
Your case is a very clear 0} ndId t not von we 1 has 
obtained vont divores Af? this step ¥ ir course Was quit 
plain; you had only to obtain a private Act of Parliament 
dissolve your marriagé s you would get as a m 
course upon payment the } per fee d proot of th icts 
you might then hav wwtully married agail I j 
prisoner, th you appeal ircely t ! : lv 7% 
ving you, but let m Ire vou ¢ teps al sta 
tnken by persons who are desirous to dissolve ai in i} 
marriage; if ts true, t the wise man has said it, that‘ a hat 
woman, when she is married, is a thing that the eart ! 
bear,’ and ‘bed wife is to her hushand as rottenness to h 
hones.” ¥ 1, however, mu ] this gi evil, « mus 
the remedy prescribed by t itution of you intr 
see vou would tell me thé { se p ect would 
£1,000, and that all vour sma tock-in-trad 51 ert] 
£100. Perhaps it may so | The law has nothing to say 
that: if you had taken these pi edings you would have hee 
free from your present wite, 1 the woman whom vou has 
secondly married would have been a respectable mat \. 
vou have not done so, you stand there a nvicted culprit, a1 
it is mv duty t pass s nh Vv Y ‘ 
prisoned foi day 
Tam, 8 &e., J. E. Lars *ICKI I 
Tn T'« e Library 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF EX-OFFICERS 
[To tHE Epitor oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR 
Sirn.—When in Suffolk the o I was ed ‘ x 
naval officer who begged me to buy an ingenious dev at 
fully described on a leaflet w he gave me—for turning ov 
when blown upon, the leaves of music-books, Certain ex-ffice: 
were helping in production his in ime! [I was told, 
and would be benefited indirectly by the sales 
Now ata time w n <o work needs e do vnd t 
is so little eagerness ti ) but reer it ¢ 
energies of educated and t g : 1 be take ! 
pre trivialit L} I ol I { v : 
the explait v at ! \ ¥.% s v open 
t nen 4 3s \ und w so! | _ 
strongly do I fe this [ ha late 
large hous n the village \ \ cing 
emall nes in tl ho} x-ot $ 2 ul 
with euflicient capital to 1 yndica L sufficien 
} me hal il < oO i l $ ™ 
|} paying mea i nab rer . ses l n 
ind shed a ¥ Un ‘ s is ‘ 
| born, I ving mentioned t ( t Lae ns Ass 
| ition at Letchwo \ W 
| ploymet questix L l x-off 
unwil ng top iownh i ! ' < i—say & 
ipiece. 


f the Week,” you refe 


should have g 
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whose qualifications to speak on the subject of their country 
are so pitifully small. Nikite, of course, is in such a plight 
that he would probably be glad of the help even ot Mrs 


BAkRLEIN 


Sir,—In your last issue, under ‘“ News r 
to the case of the inan who was convicted of bigamy before M 
Justice Maute (not Baron Parke) at Warwick in January, 18457 
The text of the caustic address of the Judge to the prisoner i+ 
often wrongly quoted. It gave a great impetus to the change 
in the law which was already contemplated and which cu!- 
minaied in ‘“ An Act to amend the law relating to Divorce and 
Matrimonial Causes in England,’ and which received the Royal 
Assent on August 28th, 1857, coming into operation on Jan 

Ist, 1858 The following al Mr. Justice Maule’s remarks, % 
reported in the Times of , 1857 :— 

“ Prisoner, you have heen convicted upon clear eviden 
you have intermarried with another won an, your lawful w 
being still alive. You have « tl crime of bigam 
You tell me, and indeed the ! has shown, that y 
first wife left her home and her young children to live in 
adultery with another man. You say this prosecution 1s 
instrument of extortion on the part of the adulter Be it 
I am bound to tell you that these are circumstances which th 
la es not in your case take notice of. You had no right 1 
take the law into your own hands. Every Englishman is bou 
to know that when a wrong is dene, the law, or perhaps I shou! 
rather say the constitution, affords a remedy. Now, listen t 
me, and I will tell vou what vou ovght to have done. Im: 
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The conclusion of the matter would seem to be that ex-officers 
who want employment will have to get it as wage-earners, the 
openings for men other than manual workers or capitalists— 
the possession of £500 constituting a capitalist—being few and 
far between. Unfortunately most ex-officers seem unable to 
realize this, and so we have endless advertisements offering their 
services as land agents, &., &c., the advertisers forgetting, 
apparently, that owing to the break-up of estates the number 
of land agents required grows smaller every day while the 
landowners who are left are so much impoverished that they 
can only afford to engage the most experienced and up-to-date 
applicants.—I am, Sir, &., C. F. Ryper. 

Scarcroft, near Leeds. 





THE CHILD EMIGRATION SOCIETY. 

(To rue Eprtor or THe “ Specraton.’”’] 
§Simr,—Ae Chairmen of the London and Oxford Committees of 
the Child Emigration Society, we crave the hospitality of your 
columns in order to draw attention to our scheme for the 
enlargement of the Society’s work at its Farm School at Pin- 
jarra, Western Australia. The Society in the past has taken 
orphan and destitute British-born children of eight to ten 
years of age, and has given them a sound practical training in 
farming in Western Australia. The boys hitherto sent @ut 
have turned out so well that it is now proposed to extend 
operations so as to take 100 boys and 100 girls, children of 
those who have suffered through the war, in place of the 
original thirty-five boys. 

We have had generous help from the Oversea Settlement 
Committee, the National Relief Fund, the British Red Cross 
Society, and the Rhodes Trustees, but we are still in want of 
an annual sum of about £2,400 for the next five years, in order 
to make the finances secure. It is hoped to interest well-to-do 
people in the work by means of a system of “‘ adoption ”’ on 
lines similar to those successfully followed in the case of 
prisoners of war. The “adopter ” would be kept in touch with 
the child selected by him or her, and the annual cost would 
he not more than £40. The scheme seems a promising one, 
and experience has shown that the Farm School is working on 
sound lines; its methods, too, might suitably be extended to 
other portions of the Dominions. The founder, Mr. Kingsley 
Fairbridge, is now in England, and would be pleased to give 
information and receive the names of “ adopters” at Savoy 
House, Strand, W.C.2, the office of the Agent-General for 
Western Australia—We are, Sir, &c., 

ARTHUR SAWLEY, 

Chairman, London Committee. 
J. M. Dovte, 

Chairman, Oxford Committee. 

Savoy House, Strand, W.C. 2. 





“THE NEW CHILDREN.” 
(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Str,—Your reviewer in the article based on my book, The New 
Uhildren, in your last issue, asks me several questions, Having 
heen swept up by your reviewer with “ the rest of the professed 
Montessorians,” may I retaliate that I think the trouble about 
fairy-tales and make-believe is an invention of the professed 
Froebelians? I have spent a day with Dr. Montessori in a 
school of which she approved, and there were fairy-tales on the 
shelf. She gave my own children ordinary toys. Dr. 
Montessori has been very much astonished, in coming to Eng- 
land, to find herself, as an educator, expected to lay down the 
law as to the details of children’s lives, both in school and out. 
Latin parents do not depute so much responsibility to the 
teacher. Just as Latin wives have the habit of good cookiny, 
so Latin mothers, in the centuries, have developed a habit of 
common-sense about the little things of a child’s daily life. i 
am not saying that Latin children are properly brought up or 
sent to bed early enough, but I do think that the average Latin 
mother is as comfortably secure of her child developing into a 
normal human being as pussy is of her kitten growing into a 
eat. She will not therefore expect the teacher to teach it how 
to play trains as an emotional preparation for future life 

Dr. Montessori’s concern has been not with children’s happy 
harmless play, but with the harm that teachers have been arbi- 
trarily doing to children in school. As a doctor, with a vast 
knowledge of the beginnings of lunacy, she knows the danger 
of that over-stimulation of the immature mind hy means of 
“tales of terror and wonder ” which kindergarteners have 
practised for the purpose of brightening children up. The ten- 
dency of the race is already towards detachment from reality, 
and the asylums are filled with sufferers whose illness is that 
they are not rooted in the realities of daily life. 

May I add that The New Children, which is published by 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, is being sold for the henefit of 
St. George’s Home for Officers’ Children, Byfleet, where 
Montessori nurses can be trained, and where the Duchess of 
Marlborough, Lady Haig, Lady Betty Baliour, and Miss Hester 


Booth hope shortly to welcome visitors to 
children at work and at play?—I am, Sir, &e., 
Talavera, Camberley, Surrey. 


see Montessorj 


SHEILA Rapicg, 


PISE, BRICKS, AND STRAW. 

(To THE Epiror oF THE “ SpecTaToR.’’) 

Sir,—As no competent Hebrew scholar has yet answered \f 
Somers Clarko’s question in his letter of March 17th as te 
correctness of the translation of tebhen in Exodus y,, ] vent 
with your permission to submit that his supposition “ ane 
or refuse of the threshing floor (LXX, dyvpa), the medion 
Egyptian-Arabic tibn, is the correct rendering, and a 
straw ” as in both English versions, which is repeceniadin 
Kash in ver. 12 and translated by “stubble,” as in Ex, xy : 
Job xiii. 25, Is. v. 24, &e. Let me also point out to Mr. wi 
Garnett, who rightly corrects the misprint tibu, which a 





. ee also 
appears in a recent commentary on Exodus, that the “ Pha; "“ 
did not command theIsraelites to forgo the use of tibn”’ he only 

z ' 


withheld the supply of that material, leaving them to find it 
for themselves, which presumably they did; and therein |gy 
the hardship of their task, if they were to keep up the usnal 
daily tale of bricks. They were not asked, as is commonly 
supposed, “to make bricks without straw ’—an apparently 
impossible task, according to the proverb—but to gather 
“straw ” wherever they could get it, in addition to their wopt 
of making the bricks, In reality, however, to make bricks 
without straw was and still is, in Egypt, the easiest and 
commonest method of making bricks from the cohesive Nile 
mud, which, according to the unquestionable authority of Mr, 
Somers Clarke, would make “ admirable Pisé,” without ayy 
admixture of chaff or straw. Keep water away from it, and 
a chaffless or strawless Nile-mud, sun-dried brick will last for 
ages. But the Exodus narrative (J) seems to ignore the possi- 
bility of making Nile-mud bricks without an admixture of 
chaff or straw; and it is surely significant to find that the 
Hebrew word for brick in that narrative is the same as that 
which occurs in the story of the building of Babel (J) and 
which unmistakably means a white, burnt brick, lebhenal— 
[ am, Sir, &e., Coin Campsett. 
Achnacloich, Dumbartonshire. 





{To tHE Epitor or tHE “ SPECcTATOR.’’) 
Sir,—Having had occasion to baild houses of sun-dried bricks 
in Nigeria, I was very interested in Mr. Somers Clarke’s 
account under the above heading of his experiences in Egypt. 

Im my case, ene house had to be built very hurriedly to 
accommodate the first white lady resident expected in our new 
station, and brick-making was a problem. Suitable clay was 
obtainable in a valley 500 feet below the building site, over a 
mile away, and accessible only by steep and rough bush paths 
Head transport was slow and expensive, so while continuing 
brick-making in the valley, I decided to try the rather loose 
sandy ground of the hilltop (Benin Sands). 

Being new to the country and its conditions, and having seen 
no houses built of mud before, I experimented with strong 
dried grass as a binding material. Occasional rains added to 
the difficulties, but notwithstanding this and the extreme 
slowness of the native bricklayers, the bricks were made «nd 
the house built and roofed in six weeks. (Roofing material had 
to be head-carried for 66 miles.) To improve the rough brick- 
work, a “ plaster ” was made of the sandy ground used for the 
majority of the bricks, and as this was of an even red colour, 
the finished job looked like a distempered plaster. ‘The pleasing 
effect was, however, marred by the early appearance of holes 
and ridges formed by white ants, and inspection showed thiat 
these pests were evidently attracted into the walls by the dried 
grass used in some of the bricks for birding. Eventually, 
having, presumably, eaten all the available binding, the white 
ants ceased to trouble the walls. I should like to know whether 
white ants are very troublesome in Egypt, and if so, whether 
Mr. Somers Clarke has had any difficulty in keeping them out 
of bricks in which “ tibn ” is used. 

Further particulars of these unbaked brick houses may 
interest you. The walls were 14 inches thick, and were exposed 
to heavy tornadoes, when the “rain falls horizontally.” 
Though built mostly of bricks made from a puddled sandy 
material dried by the sun, and secured with only a clay 
mortar, the walls stood remarkably well. It is true that one 
end wall fell down during a tornado; but that was not through 
any fault of the wall. The foundations had given way montlis 
before. Three other houses, similarly built, were protected 
from the driving rain by verandas all around, and have sto d 
very well indeed. 


From this experience, and experience of walls built of mud 
without making into bricks, I have every confidence in the 
strength and durability of the substantial walls of your 
Newlands cottage, which I had the pleasure of visiting last 
November.—I am, Sir, &e., J. T. Haves. 





15 St. Phillips Road, Surbiton, Surrey. 
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__———_——— 
SORTES VIRGILIANAE. 
[To THE Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sip, You gave us = Sortes Virgilianae ” on the War. May we 
have some on the Peace ? The Georgics were written primarily 
rs promote the policy advocated in the Spectator for September 
oth, 1916, “ After the War—Back to the Land! ”” but—between 
the lines—they abound in Z oracles of far wider application. 
The same fatal lassitude of which we hear so much to-day was 
already abroad in the world, when Virgil was Poet Laureate 
of Reconstruction ; and the keynote of the First Georgic is, 
«Get busy!” There must be no shirking :— 
© Depresso incipiat iam tum mihi taurus aratro | Pe are 
Ingemere et sulco attritus splendescere vomer ” (G. i. 45 f). 
The ploughman, as Mr. Page insists, is to get the last 
ounce out of his team, and the plough itself is to shine like 
silver with honest work in the furrow. And the “ idle rich” 
and the “ca’ canny ” labourer ? Why, they are both pilloried 
side by side as the “unproductive darnel” and the “ wild 
oats” that lord it, play the tyrant, domineer over the golden 
felds of opportunity :— 
*Tnterque nitentia culta 

Infelix lolium et steriles dominantur avenae” (G, i. 153 f). 
The same trouble—the same cure! For the real world- 
conqueror, says Virgil, is work—unrelenting work (the “ iron 
” that helped Lavengro to make his horseshoe in 


perseverance 
It needs shortage and stress to “speed up” the 


the dingle). 


machine :— 
“ Labor omnia vincit 
Improbus et duris urguens in rebus egestas’? (G. i. 145 f). 

You can hear Ralegh in that improbus, with the “ Toil and 
til terribly!” of his watchword to the Elizabethans. 

That is the message of the First Georgic. In the Fourth, in 
“Fable of the Bees,” Virgil pushes his parable a step 
further. The bees are past-masters in the art of reconstruc- 
tion, and to them his “ sluggard”’ is to go for an example. 
First the magnificent tribute to the Bee-Commonwealth. “The 
life of the bees is a matter of seven summers only ’’—not 


life 
seventy; yet their discipline and public spirit make the com- 


his 


munity immortal :— 

“Stat fortuna domus et avi numerantur avorum ” 
and with the hees, in time of trouble and upheaval, the greater 
the devastation, the sterner is the common determination to 


> (G. iv. 209); 


make good :— 
“Quo magis exhaustae fuerint, hoc acrius omnes 

Incumbent generis lapsi sarcire ruinas 

Complebuntque foros et floribus horrea texent ”’ (G. iv. 248 ff). 
Will men really let themselves he “ outclassed ” by bees ? And 
there Virgil leaves it,—but not without an afterglow of 
romance, a poet’s peroration. Vor he rounds off his “ fable” 
with the Tragedy of Orpheus, the great civilizer, the man who 
for want of a little more “ grit” failed—but only just failed— 
towin back his bride from Hell, as the Romans of Virgil’s own 
day must fail to win back all they hold dear from the pit 
that has been digged for them, unless they learn and apply 
the lesson of the bees.—I am, Sir, &c., D.A. 8. 

AN OTTER STORY. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ 
Sir, —The review of the book, Secrets of Animal Life (Spectator, 
April 10th), expresses so much sympathy with the otter that 1 
am tempted to tell a ctory which may rouse kindly interest in 
this often maligned and persecuted creature. We had a school- 
master who was a keen sportsman, and yet a humane 
naturalist. On one occasion he was out on the back 
a snowstorm” (as he termed it), knowing that was 

' likely time for otters to seek the “mooth o’ the 
burn” leading into the Firth. He hid among the rocks, 
and presently saw a fine otter in the surf making for the burn- 
mouth, where trout were sure to be found. When the creature 
was close inshore he got his shot—a fatal one. The poor otter 
made no attempt to escape, but heedless of its wounds strove to 
guide a tiny cub into shelter of a crag. The effort was vain. 
She rolled over on the shore dead, and the little one, whimper- 
ing, crawled close to her side. Shocked at what he had done, 
the man popped the baby into his pocket, and took up its dead 
mother with a pang of reproach. He brought the baby otter 
up on his baby’s bottle, and it throve and became very tame 
end playful. It followed him about like a dog, and, in every 
way an animal can, showed much affection for its master. It 
Would accompany him to the shore and sport in the sea, but 
always came to him when he whistled to it. Indeed he found 
he must shut it up whenever he went a-hunting as it eagerly 
persisted in being with him. At first dog, cat, and fowls looked 
With disfavour on the little otter, but they soon learned to 
admit it as a member of the echoolmaster’s household. 

When it was about two years old a day “ at the back of a 
’ occurred again, and, as usual on such favourable 





“e 


showstorm ” 





occasions, the sportsman went off to the shore in pursuit of 
game. He had not been long in his hiding-place among the 
crags when he spied an otter sporting close inshore. The surf 
was tumbling in, white and broken on the sand, and often tlie 
creature seemed buried in the waves. To steal near enough 
for a “sure shot,” to fire and kill the creature, was soon done, 
but when he ran into the water to secure his victim as the 
waves tossed it within reach, what was his horror and grief 
to find he had killed his loving little pet! Some one had care- 
lessly allowed the otter to escape from the house, and it had 
followed its master. Not finding him at once, it had gone, as 
often before, to enjoy a swim in the sea. The schoolmaster was 
an old man when he told me this tragic tale of earlier days, but 
the tears rolled over his face and his voice broke as he said: 
“T never killed another otter all my days.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Jessie M. E. Saxny. 

Wullver’s Hool, Baltasound, Shetland Isles. 





“THE APOSTLE OF ACHILL.” 
(To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—In the review of From Authority to Reason which appears 
in last week’s issue of the Spectator reference is made to “ Mr. 
Nagle, late of the Achill Mission.” Is not the name given 
incorrectly ? The late Rev. Edward Nangle was the “ Apost!e 
of Achill,” and it is well known that he held the opinion to 
which reference is made in the review.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Barnetby, Lincolnshire. W. J. L. rrrenca. 








NOTICE:—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or ars 
marked “‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mole 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of “‘ Letters to th: 
Editor,” insertion only méans that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 





POETRY. 
—~—— 

LA LANGUE DES PETITS OISEAUX. 
(“Le frangais c’est la langue de petits oiseaux.” 
Par un jour d’orage, aux nuages menagants, 
Par la bruine et la bise, sous un ciel ingrat, 
Mille étres joyeux, et de foi rayonnants, 

Font hommage au soleil qui ne rayonne pas. 
Bon petit! 





Bon petit! Bon petit! 
Si! Si! Si! Si! 
J’y suis, j’y suis—suis—suis—la Grivel 
Dis done, dis? 
Qui va la?—Qui! 
C’est l’avril—vril—vril—vril qui arrive] 
C’est lui! C’est lui! 
Le moineau, lui 
Aussi 
Travaille, 
—Tatillon, 
Frétillon— 
A trip—tripoter, 
A chip—chipoter 
Avec ses brins de paille. 
Le merle—a flute fine— 
De son sommeil profond, 
A Vombre du buisson 
Eveille laubépine ; 
Et tout doux, tout, doucement, 
Le rou—cou—coulement 
D’une tourterelle 
Fait réver la Belle 
Qui dort—au Bois dormant. 
Tit Vhiver, monstre dur, écoutant en mourant, 
Les chansons du monde ailé, 
A bénir ouvre la main, et de ses doigts gelés 


Laisse échapper le Printemps. 
M. Winirrep Hoprer. 





THE THEATRE. 
———<= a 
“THE SKIN GAME,” BY JOHN GALSWORTHY, 
ST. MARTIN'S THEATRE. 


RvsKIN called the human race a heap of agonizing maggots, and 


| it is upon this text that Mr. Galsworthy has preached in 
The Skin Game. Tho story concerns a struggle which begins 
| with a question of rural amenities and the building of factorics 
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on fine, well-timbered meadowland, of which there is a view from 
the manor-house windows. It ends with the attempted suicide 
of a young woman whose past the Squire’s wife rakes up in 
defence of her own acres. Before the curtain falls every member 
of both the Squire’s and the manufacturer’s families has been 
made completely and diversely miserable, and the memory of 
the worth of the game has long been lost in the horrible expendi- 
ture of candle. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s work is always interesting, but there is often 
in his plays a certain metallic quality. It is not that we hear 
the clank of dramatic machinery, for he is far too accomplished 
a writer for that. It is not that the characters themselves are 
exactly hard. Hillerist, the Squire, and Jill, his daughter, in 
the present play are both charming, as is poor Chloe, the woman 
with the disreputable past. The metallicism is much more 
elusive than that. Perhaps the effect in this play is produced 
to a certain extent by the very strict preservation of one of the 
unities—the unity of theme. Apart from their quarrel, we do 
not feel that either the manufacturing family or the landed 
family exists. They are, as it were, literary manikins, who show 
off the cloak of hypocrisy or the eye-bandage of justice with 
extraordinary efficiency. For there is no doubt about that; 
the play is efficient. Further, there is no doubt about its 
being an admirable tract for the times. It is so easy to be in 
the right, so difficult to suppress the natural combativeness of 
man; but so rarely is this combativeness justified... When we 
wrestle well we nearly always, in the words of Rosalind, ** over- 
throw more than our enemies,” but not in the pretty sense in 
which she used the words. 

As to the production of the play at St. Martin’s, it trans- 
formed what might have been a rather gloomy, earnest tract 
into a most exciting if melodramatic play. The extremely 
competent and vigorous cast ** took hold of ” the play from the 
very first moment and brought out every point of dramatic 
interest. The most successful scene was the auction of the 
meadowlands which overlooked the Squire’s windows. It was 
intensely and delightfully exciting. Mr. Basil Dean, or whoever 
is responsible, must be strongly congratulated on his feat of 
dcing without a “ stage crowd ” of bidders. These are imaginary, 
and the auctioneer talks directly to the audience without the 
tiresome interposition of an elaborate bustle of conscientiously 
gesticulating supers. (I trust that the next producer of Julius 
Caesar will take notice.) 

Miss Helen Haye gave a faultless rendering of Mrs. Hillcrist, 
the hard, unpleasant wife of the Squire. Her admirable 
economy of gesture and the great precision with which she 
“conceives” her parts make her one of the most finished of 
rctresses, though they probably do not help to give her immediate 
success with individual audiences. Only less good, because less 
fully realized, are Mr. Stewart as Hillcrist and Miss Albanesi as 
Jill, In easier, because broader, parts Mr. Edmund Gwenn 
as the old manufacturer, and Miss Mary Clare as the “ wild 
woman,” his daughter-in-law, are both most efficient. The 
rest of the cast does excellent team work in their support. 

But some day I shall found a Society for the Abolition of 
Stage Butlers and Ladies’ Maids, and those who have seen The 
Skin Game will know why. Il imply no criticism of Mr. Marston 
Garsia and Miss Mary Byron, who have to play these particularly 
unfortunate parts. 

The final curtain leaves one talking hard about the characters, 
and that, to my mind, is the very best recommendation for a 
play of this kind. TARN. 








BOOKS 
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ed 

THE JEWISH PERIL.* 
We have dealt in our leading columns with what we consider 
should be the attitude of sane and cautious men towards this 
amazing pamphlet. Here we must write in detail of the work 
itself. Let us begin by saying that if, as we are inclined 
to believe on internal evidence, it is not a forgery but 
the genuine product of some half-crazy, wholly evil Jewish 
political philosopher, we by no means desire to pooh-pooh it as 
unworthy of any attention. At the lowest it is a symptom of 
social disease, or, if you will, an omen and a warning which ought 
not to be neglected, even though it must be treated with the 
calmness of the physician and not with the access of hysteria 


* The Jewish Peril: Protocols of the Learned Elders of Zion. London: Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, [2s. Gd. net.j 





. . My 
which is too often produced in the layman by an extreme exhj 


bition of mental depravity. These outpourings of Machiay 
mysticism constitute a curious study not only from the li 

F . ee: Seppe. iterary 
point of view but from that of diabolic science. They are indeed 
some of the most remarkable productions of their kind which the 
present writer has ever encountered. The “ Protocols” are of 
very great ability, and they exercise an intellectual fascination 
which enthralls while it disgusts. There is madness in the Writing 
but it is certainly madness with a method, and though we are 
strong in the belief that publicity is the safest cure for such mani 
festations of political disease, we are fully alive to the bad results 
that the book may very easily have upon unbalanced minds 

y . . ° 7 f . 

We do not in the least imply by this that The Jewish Peril wij 
make converts to Machiavellism. The danger is rather that its 
perusal will tend to make people believe that there really js 
great and world-wide Jewish conspiracy in existence and y 
deliberate plot to set up Anti-Christ. That is a delusion which 
it is very difficult to disprove, and one which is most insidiously 
incited. For nearly two thousand years the world has eyery 
now and then been distracted by the dread of Anti-Christ 
In the later Middle Ages the world was intensely disturbed by 
wild tales as to an attempt to set up the reign of Anti-Chrisi 
and there was not wanting so-called written evidence of yarions 
kinds to prove the truth of these arguments. Take, for example, 
the legend of the “De Tribus Impostoribus.” This work 
which we now know was never written and never existed in any 
shape or form, was believed to be the text-book for a great plot 
to overthrow the States of Christendom and to destroy and explode 
Christianity. At the same time there was very likely some sort 
of shadowy foundation for the great illusion in the teachings of 
anarchical and atheistic Oriental philosophers. It is not true that 
there is never smoke without fire in the sense of fire that is dan- 
gerous. But smoke has always some origin, though often of a 
comparatively harmless kind. The work before us may of course 
be a pure forgery, though, if so, it is a very ingenious one. We 
think it more likely, however, that it rests on real documents, 
though they point not to any serious plot but merely to the 
vaticinations of a particular Russian Jew or group of Russian 
Jews of @ mind and imagination depraved far beyond ordinary 
experience. Again, it is quite possible, as Mr. Maude suggests 
in his able and timely letter in the Times of Wednesday, that 
the origin of the pamphlet is the reports of the agents provocateurs 
of the old Russian Secret Police. if so, they were men of great 
ability in their vile work. 

Our best way of telling the story of the book is to quote the 
Preface in full :— 

‘** At a moment when the whole of Western Europe is enlarging 
upon the benefits of constitutional governments and discussing 
on the one hand the merits and on the other the sins of Maxi- 
malism (Bolshevism), I think that I may with advantage put 
before the English-speaking public, the translation of a book 
published at Tsarskoye Sielo, in Russia, in the year 1905. A 
copy of the original may be seen at the British Museum Library, 
under No. 3926 d 17, stamped British Museum, 10th August, 
1906. How many more copies of the book may be seen in tho 
world, I can hardly say, as, shortly after its appearance in 1905, 
most copies seem to have been bought up simultaneously and 
apparently with a purpose. On this point I would only warn 
my readers that they must not take a copy of this translation to 
Russia, as anybody in whose possession it is found by the 
Bolsheviki is immediately shot, as being the bearer of ‘re- 
actionary propaganda.’ The book was presented to the Russian 
public by Professor Sergyei Nilus. It contains :— : ; 

(i) An introduction to the main text, written by Sergyel 
Nilus in 1905. 

(ii) Notes on lectures delivered to Jewish students in 
Paris in the year 1901. ; 

{iii) A portion of an epilogue written by the same Sergyel 
Nilus. I have not considered it necessary to reproduce the 
whole of the epilogue, as portions of it would be of no 
interest to the British public, and do not bear upon the 
question before me, namely, that of the Jewish Peril. 

I would ask my readers to bear in mind that the lectures above 
referred to were delivered in 1901, and that Nilus’s Introduction 
and Epilogue were written in 1905. It is impossible to read 
any of the parts of this volume to-day without being struck by 
the strong prophetic note which runs through them all, not 
only as regards the once Holy Russia, but also as regards certain 
sinister developments, which may be observed at the present 
moment throughout the whole world. Gentiles—Beware - 

London, 2nd December, 1919.” 

= P - mT” 
Our only comment upon this Preface is to ask who is ‘ 1. 
We also desire to draw the attention of our readers to 4 
letter which appeared in the Times of Tuesday written 
by Mrs. Sonia E. Howe, who tells us that she has been 
reading in the original Professor Nilus’s book from which The 
Jewish Peril pamphlet is taken, and that the English translation 
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does not always give an accurate account of the work. Her 


gontention apparently is that the book as read in the original 
getting gives @ stronger case for its authenticity and for its 
« Anti-Christ ” character, and further that it gives the impression 
that Professor Nilus was not as fanatical and anti-Semitic as 
might be imagined. Mrs. Howe’s letter should, however, be 

0 . . . . 
read in exlenso. It is obviously a genuine letter, though it 
appears to us to show certain signs of what we may term the 
Anti-Christ conspiracy mania. 

The Preface which we have just quoted is followed by Professor 
Nilus’s own Introduction to the Russian book. He tells us that 

“A manuscript has been handed to me by a personal friend, 
now deceased, which with extraordinary precision and clearness 
describes the plan and development of a sinister world-wide 
conspiracy, having for its object that of bringing the unre- 

nerate World to its inevitable dismemberment. This docu- 

ment came into my possession some four years ago (1901), with 
the positive assurance that it is a true copy in translation, of 
original documents stolen by a woman from one of the most 
jnfluential and most highly initiated leaders of Freemasonry.* 
The theft was accomplished at the close of a secret meeting 
of the ‘initiated’ in France, that nest of ‘Jewish masonic 
conspiracy.’ To those who would see and hear, I venture 
to reveal this manuscript under the title of ‘The Protocols 
of the Elders of Zion.’ . The world’s last rampart and 
last refuge from the coming storm is Russia. Her true 
faith is still alive, and the anointed Emperor still stands 
as her sure protector. All the efforts of destruction on the part 
of the sinister and evident servants of the Anti-Christ, his 
conscious and unconscious workers, are concentrated on Russia. 
The reasons are understood, the objects are known, they must 
be known to believing and faithful Russia. The more threaten- 
ing the coming historical moment is, the more frightening tho 
approaching events concealed in the dense clouds are, the more 
courageously and with greater determination the brave and 
intrepid hearts of the Russians must beat. Bravely ought they 
to join hands round the sacred banner of their Church and round 
the throne of their Emperor. So long as the soul lives, so long 
also the flaming heart beats in the bosom, there is no room for 
the deathly spectre of despair; but it is for us, and for our 
fidelity, to gain the Almighty’s mercy and to delay the hour of 
Russia’s fall (1905).” 
These passages are importent and curious, first in showing that 
Professor Nilus, whoever he was, had a mind of just the un- 
balanced sort which finds conspiracies everywhere, and that 
he was the kind of man who might very easily have thought 
5 J * 6 
it his duty to invent or compile campaign literature when 
he wanted to incite men to a pogrom. On the whole we do not 
think he did invent these papers, though it is quite possible that 
pay ’ : { I 
he might have done so. We are bound to say, from internal 
evidence, however, that there is something extremely “fishy ”’ 
o d 
in such phrases as ‘* a manuscript has been handed to me by a 
personal friend, now deceased.” They always are ‘“‘ now 
deceased.” Again, we are bound to say that our suspicions are 
very much aroused by statements as the positive 
assurance that “‘it is a true copy in translation, of original docu- 
ments stolen by a woman from one of the most influential and 
most highly initiated leaders of Freemasonry.”’ That woman is 
very familiar to the students of conspiracy. She comes from the 
Adelphi or from the sanctum of Sherlock Holmes. Further, the 
qualifying remark that “‘The theft was accomplished at the close 
of a secret meeting of the ‘ initiated’ in France ”’ is just the kind 
of remark which would put any trained criminal investigator or 
archacologist (conf. the Ossian controversy) face to face with an 
alleged new document very much on his guard. At the same time, 
and to be strictly fair, it is very curious to note that Professor 
Nilus’s remarks were made, as the documents show, before the 
Russian Revolution, and that for Russia, at any rate, his words 
were prophetic. Who knows! We adinit, however, that we 
cannot say “‘ Who cares!” 

The Epilogue starts what may be called a new hare, or partly 
new hare, in regard to the origin of the work. Though there is no 
distinctive join in “The Protocols of the Learned Elders of Zion,” 
itis really divided into two parts. The first part appears to be a 
kind of pamphlet, the second notes upon lectures purporting to 
have been given by some Jew or group of Jews in Paris to 
would-be Anti-Christ conspirators. There they were taught the 
art of producing chaos in Christendom, and so bringing on the 
Teign of Anti-Christ, or, as they would say, the King of Zion, 
the ruler of the line of David. This second or lecture-note half 
of the book is somewhat vaguely described in the Epilogue as 
follows :— 

“These minutes were stealthily removed from a large book 
of notes on lectures. My friend found them in the safes at the 
headquarter offices of the Society of Zion, which is at present 
Situated in France. . . It will soon be four years since 
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‘the Protocols of the Elders of Zion’ have been in my 
possession. God alone knows how numerous have been the 
unsuccessful attempts which I have made in order to bring 
them to light or even to warn those who are in power 
and reveal to them the causes of the storm which hanga 
over apathetic Russia, who seems unfortunately to have 
lost all count of what is going on around her. And only 
now when I fear that it is too Pon have I succeeded in pub- 
lishing my work, in the hope that I may be able to warn thosa 
who still have ears to hear and eyes to see. There is no room 
left for doubt. With all the might and terror of Satan. tho 
reign of the triumphant King of Israel is approaching our 
unregenerate world; the King born of the blood of Zion— 
the Anti-Christ--is near to the throne of universal power. 
Events in the world are rushing with stupendous rapidity ; dis- 
sensions, wars, rumours, famines, epidemics, and earthquakes— 
what was but yesterday impossible has to-day become an accom- 
plished fact. Days rush past as it were for the benefit of the 
chosen people. There is no time to minutely enter into the 
history of humanity from the point of view of the revealed 
‘mysteries of iniquity,’ to historically prove the influence 
which the ‘elders of Israel’ have had on the misfortunes of 
humanity, to foretell the already approaching certain future 
of mankind or to disclose the final act of the world’s tragedy. 
The Light of Christ alone and that of His Holy Universal 
Church can penetrate into the Satanic depths and reveal the 
extent of their wickedness. In my heart I feel that the hour 
had struck for summoning the Eighth Ecumenical Council to 
which, oblivious of the quarrels which have parted them for 
so many centuries, will congregate the pastors and representa- 
tives of the whole of Christianity, to meet the advent of the 
Anti-Christ.” 


Of this passage we will only say thatif the “ Protocols” really are 
the genuine product of some crazy Jewish mystic, then Professor 
Nilus runs him hard in the art of mysterious and apocalyptical 
vaticinations. But here we are bound to note that Christian 
Russians might very well point to the words which we have 
§ : ] 

placed in italics in our quotation. The words “Days rush past 
as it were for the benefit of the chosen people ”’ are not a bad 
description of the Soviet Government in which something like 
70 or 80 per cent. of the leaders are Jews. 

We must now deal with the pamphlet itself, but it is so packed 
with interesting, strange, curious, and notable things that we 
must ask those of our readers who can find the time, to read it 
for themselves, though we warn persons without a good deal of 
mental training and some knowledge of history, politics, and 
philosophy that they will probably not find their way in tho 
maze and will be painfully bewildered by the process. Those, 
however, who are properly equipped for the task will be deeply 
interested by its perusal. Except that it may seem to be fantastio 
to say so of a production in some ways so important, the best 
description of the pamphlet that we can think of is thatitis a wild 
and fantastic mixture of what we might call Disraelian idealism 
in regard to the Jewish race, with plentiful additions from 
German State metaphysics. Add a big dash of Machiavellism, and 
a large ingredient from the ideas of Robespierre and Saint-Just 
and the other Revolutionary advocates of the autocratio 
State created and maintained by slaughter and the terror that 
slaughter produces. Next follow fantastic elements from 
Nietzsche, and, unless we mistake,even from Wagner. These ara 
thrown in like the borage and slices of strawberries into cham- 
pagne-cup, and the result is a seething, bubbling, heady mixture 
of a very curious kind; but always remember that the main 
elements are perverted Jewish idealisin, German State philosophy, 
and the most violent and subversive ideas of the French Revolu- 
tion and of Machiavellism. To illustrate what we have been 
saying we will quote from the beginning of what we may term the 
pamphlet side of ‘ The Protocols of the Elders of Zion” :— 

‘** We will bo plainspoken and discuss the significance of each 
reflection, and by comparisons and deductions we will produce 
full explanations. By this means I will expose the conception 
of our policy and that of the Goys (2.¢., Jewish definition of all 
Gentiles). It must be noted that people with corrupt instincts 
are more numerous than those of noble instinct. Therefore in 
governing the world the best results are obtained by means of 
violence and intimidation, and not by academic discussions. 
Every man aims at power; everyone would like to become a 
dictator if he only could do so, and rare indeed are the men who 
would not be disposed to sacrifice the welfare of others in order 
to attain their own personal aims. What restrained the wild 
beasts of prey which we call men? What has ruled them up 
to now? In the first stages of social life they submitted to 
brute and blind force, then to law, which in reality is the same 
force, only masked. From this I am led to deduct that by the 
law of nature, right lies in might. Political freedom is not a 
fact, but an idea. This idea one must know how to apply when 
it is necessary, in order to use the same as a bait to attract the 
power of.the populace to one’s party, if such party has decided 
to usurp the power of a rival. The problem is simplified if the 
said rival becomes infected with ideas of freedom, so-called 
liberalism, and for the sake of this idea yields some of his power. 
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In this the triumph of our idea will become guranee. The 
relinquished reins of government by the law of life are immedi- 
ately seized by a new hand, because the blind strength of the 
populace cannot exist for a single day without a leader, and the 
new government only fills the place of the old, which has been 
weakened by its liberalism. owadays the power of gold has 
superseded liberal rulers. There was a time when religion 
ruled. The idea of freedom is not realisable, because no one 
knows how to use it with discretion. It suffices to give the 
populace self-government for a short period for this populace 
to become a disorganised rabble. From that very moment 
dissensions start which soon develop into social battles: the 
States are set in flames and their total significance vanishes. 
Whether the state is exhausted by its own internal convulsions, 
or whether civil wars hand it over to an external foe, it can in 
any case be considered as definitely and finally destroyed—it 
will be in our power. The despotism of capital, which is entirely 
in our hands, will hold out to it a straw, to which the state will 
be unavoidably compelled to cling; if it does not do so, it will 
inevitably fall into the abyss. f anybody who might, from 
motives of liberalism, be inclined to remark that discussions of 
this kind are immoral, I would ask the question, why is it not 
immoral for a state which has two enemies, one external and one 
internal, to use different means of defence against the former 
to that which it would use against the latter, to make secret 

lans of defence, to attack him by night or with superior forces ? 

hy should it then be immoral for the state to use these means 
against that which ruins the foundations and welfare of its life ? 
... Alone an autocrat can conceive vast plans clearly assigning 
its proper part to everything in the mechanism of the machine 
of state. ence we conclude that it is expedient for the welfare 
of the country that the government of the same should be in 
the hands of one responsible person. Without absolute des- 

»tism civilisation cannot exist, for civilisation is capable of 
aren promoted only under the protection of the ruler, whoever 
he may be, and not at the hands of the masses. The crowd is a 
barbarian, and acts as such on every occasion. As soon as the 
mob has secured freedom it speedily turns it into anarchy, which 
In itself is the height of barbarism. Just look at these alco- 
holised animals stupefied by the drink, of which unlimited use 
is tolerated by freedom! Should we allow ourselves and our 
fellow creatures to do likewise ? The people of the Christians, 
bewildered by alcohol, their youths turned crazy by classics and 
early debauchery, to which they have been instigated by our 
agents, tutors, servants, governesses in rich houses, clerks, and 
so forth, by our women in places of their amusement—to the 
latter I add the so-called ‘society women ’—+their voluntary 
followers in corruption and luxury. Our motto must be ‘ 
means of force onl hypocrisy.’ ” 


We may draw special attention to the passage on absolute 
despotism. It reads almost as a translation from one of 
Saint-Just’s later speeches. Here let us say that the passages 
which follow are filled with very clever taunts about the 
foliy of such phrases as “ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity.” 
These and the assurances that under the Universal Jewish 
Monarchy they will be absolutely obliterated may be compared 
with the passage in Disraeli’s Vindication of the English Consti- 
tution, in which he, in effect, claims that the Jewish spirit has 
always opposed utilitarianism and Benthamism, and protested 
against what he deems the dangerous political illusion of equality. 
On p. 13 of the pamphlet there also is a very curious and very 
Disraelian passage about the greatness of the power of gold and 
capital in the hands of the Jews, and also about the intellectual 
superiority of the Jews and their secrets of government. A 
portion of this Jewish fanfare is very close to a passage in the 
Apocrypha, so close indeed that it is difficult to believe that it was 
not written by a true Jew. Again, the insistence upon secrets 
of policy with which the pamphlet is shot is intensely Oriental. 
Orientals often pretend to have wonderful secrets of government 
and whatnot. They are of course, as a matter of fact, secrets de 
Polichinelle ; but the Oriental, like the Celt, is never happy 
unless he thinks he has got a secret up his sleeve. 

Remarkably Oriental, too, are the passages declaring how the 
Christian States must be undermined by extracting from them 
the very conception of God and replacing that by arithmetical 
ideas and material things. Deprived of religion, the Christians 
are to be kept occupied with trade and commerce. Interesting 
also is a Machiavellian dissertation upon the use of words 
to govern men. “The main problem for our government is : 
how to weaken the brain of the public by criticism, how to 
make it lose its power of reasoning which creates opposition, 
and how to distract the public mind by senscless phraseology.” 

Not a little curious is the passage describing how cities may 
be destroyed by explosions, especially under the new develop- 
ments of underground railways. ‘“‘ Metropolitan railways 
and underground passages” will give good opportunities. 
“From these subterranean places we will explode all 
the cities of the world, together with their institutions and 
documents.” It is interesting to note the absence of any threat 
in regard to aircraftin these passages. That, in our opinion, would 





alone prove that the notes—for we are probably now in the note 
part of the document—were written, as they profess to be, in 1901, 
We will end our quotations with a particularly vile Shee of 
Machiavellism. The conspirators for the New Zion are to get 
hold upon the Presidents, which no doubt includes great Midas 
of States by means of blackmail :— 

“In order to achieve th i , 
the election of such suntiiente, * ~ wad pest necked eee 
with some * Panama ’ scandal or other shady hidden ra 
action. A president of such a kind will be a faithful executor 
of our plans, as he will fear denouncement, and will be under 
the influence of the fear which always possesses a man who 
has attained power and is anxious to retain the privileges and 
honours associated with his high office. The House of Repre. 
sentatives will elect, protect, and screen the president ; 
we will deprive this House of its power of introducins an 
altering laws.” 
There are passages also in regard to the use of death and of the 
‘* great call”? to make loss and other acts of Government laconic 
which is an exact copy or parallel of a praise of “ laconicism ” + 
be found in one of Saint-Just’s speeches. 

And now a final word of warning. One of the first things 
which will strike readers of the pamphlet is the almost uncanny 
prophetic character both as regards the Russian Revolution and 
the after effects of the war. It is sometimes hardly possiljle 
to believe that it was written in 1906 at latest, and mosi 
probably in 1901. But the apparent exactness of these 
prophecies must not delude us into thinking that they are in any 
sense examples of cause and effect. That is, they do not in the 
least show, in our opinion, that anything in the nature of 
conspiracy has been at work. Perhaps the best way of illus. 
trating what we mean is to take once more & medical analogy, 
It is, we believe, a commonplace araongst doctors that patients in 
the orisis of an illness, looking back to find some cause for their 
woes, often show extraordinary ingenuity in discovering how they 
fell ill, and how they felt sure at the time that this or that accident 
or meeting with this or that infection was the source of their 
troubles. Yet these apparently authentic sources are usually 
either pure delusions on the patient’s part, or else false analogies 
which are ingeniously painted up by the patient’s quick 
imaginings. 


0 





DUPLEIX AND CLIVE.* 
Tue Keeper of the Records at Madras, already knovn to students 
by his edition of the astonishing diary of Dupleix’ native steward, 
Ranga Pillai, has written a masterly book on the struggle between 
France and Britain for predominance in India. Mr. Dodwell 
necessar ly covers much of the same ground as his old colleague, 
Sir George Forrest, has traversed in his recent admirable 
Life oi Clive, but Mr. Dodwell writes as an historian of British 
India and not as the biographer of its great founder. Indeed, 
if there is any criticism to pass on the book, it would be that the 
author is so intent on stating the facts in their due relation 
that he makes no concession to human weakness. He is so 
fearful of straying into the picturesque excess of Macaulay 
that he hurries over the dramatic episodes. ‘The decisive 
victory of Wandiwash, January 22nd, 1760, in which Coote 
with 1,700 British infantry beat Lally with 2,000 French infantry 
and captured Bussy himself, ocoupies exactly four lines. Major 
Hector Munro’s equally decisive victory at Buxar over the 
Nawab of Oudh on October 23rd, 1764—a battle which drove 
home the lesson of Plassey and secured the position of the Com- 
pany in Bengal—is recounted in seven lines. Plassey itself 
has a paragraph of twelve lines. We do not complain of Mr. 
Dodwell’s brevity, for he uses the space thus saved to excellent 
purpose, and he is doubtless right in thinking that the military 
aspects of the struggle have been fully treated by other hands. 
Still, a little more emphasis here and there would have made the 
book easier to read. For any one who has some acquaintance 
with the subject it will henceforth be indispensable. 
Dupleix does not stand Mr. Dodwell’s patient 

much credit. It has been the tendency of recent Nnglish 
writers to give Dupleix rather more than his due, and to su: 
that his employers, the French East India Company, ya 

too little support and recailed him prematurely. Mr. Dodwell 
regards Dupleix as his own worst enemy. ‘The Governor 0! 
Pondichéry was a very clever man. He made adroit use of 
his small army under Bussy to secure pektical control first of 
the Carnatio and then of the whole Descan. But the scheme 
was wrecked on the rock of finance. The maintenance of the 


* Du and Clive: the Beginning of Empire. By Henry Dodwell. ‘London: 
Methuen. (12s. 6d. net./ 
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reach ‘oops at Hyderabad and at the still more distant 
Aurangabad, in the north-west corner of the Deccan, cost large 
gums which the ruling Subahdar could not pay. The grant of 
the coast districts north of Madras, called the Northern Circars, 

ed a deception, for those districts did not yield much 
revente. It may indeed be suspected that the Deccan was too 

ra country at that time to support large European armies. 
The consequence was that Dupleix had to draw more and more 
heavily upon the French Company’s trading revenue, and the 
directors, as plain business men, could not see how his elaborate 
military schemes were ever going to benefit them. Furthermore, 
ft was strongly suspected in Paris that Dupleix and Bussy and 
their subordinates were unduly influenced by the private profit 
which they made out of their interference in native politics. 
The presents which they accepted, or demanded, in accordance 
with the custom of the age, brought them very handsome 
fortunes :— 

“ Dupleix’ administration was honeycombed with what to-day 

we should call flagrant corruption. Presents for giving a favour- 
able award in an inheritance suit, for restoring a dismissed 
official to his post, for attending a native wedding, for paying 
marks of respect to people of rank—such was the everyday 
practice, the undeviating example.” 
But the Courts of the Deccan offered far greater opportunities 
for amassing wealth than Pondichéry itself. ‘‘ Bussy’s fortune 
was of unknown amount, but it enabled him to buy an estate 
and marry the daughter of the Duc de Rohan” :— 

“ \ll who go,” wrote an envious Frenchman of his friends at 
fiyderabad in 1752, ‘“‘ make immense fortunes; none returns 
without a considerable sum ; M. Vincens, Madame Dupleix’ son, 
has just brought back 40,000 gold rupees, each worth 16 silver 
ones—to say nothing of pagodas, silver rupees and jewels with 
which they are overwhelmed in that country. M. Kerjean, 
M. Dupleix’ nephew, has just arrived with at least as much.” 
The French Com bade the acceptance of presents by its 
officials, but its orders were ignored or evaded. The existence 
of this corruption prejudiced the home authorities against 
Dupleix, not without reason, In the end it was not the French 
East India Company that turned against him, but the French 
Government. ‘The French Company invited, and virtually 
persuaded, the British Company in 1753 to observe neutrality 
in India if war broke out in Europe. But the British Cabinet 
declined to listen to such a proposal, and pointed out to the 
French Government the danger of complications in Southern 
India arising out of the aggressive policy of Dupleix. There- 
upon Machault, desirous of avoiding fresh quarrels which France 
was in no condition to face after the long war of the Austrian 
Succession, intimated that he would recall Dupleix, and did so, 
without making any conditions and without even informing 
the French Company. Such is the truth about Dupleix. 

The lesson of his rise and fall was not lost upon Clive. Mr. 
Dodwell works out very clearly the parallel between the scheme 
of Dupleix to control the Deccan through the friendly Subahdar 
at Hyderabad and Clive’s early plan of controlling Bengal 
through the Nawab at Murshidabad. Fortunately for him, 
Bengal was a very rich country and could easily support the 
forces required. Moreover, the author shows how Madras and 
Bengal acted and reacted upon one another in those critical 
years. Dupleix’ overweening ambition compelled our placid 
Company to make a great effort to defend its interests in the 
Carnatic. The large forces assembled to protect Madras not 
only served to foil Dupleix, but were also available for the relief 
of Caleutta at the very time when Siraj-ud-Daula threatened 
to ruin the Company’s interests in Bengal. Clive’s courage and 
promptitude in retaking Calcutta, capturing Chandernagore, 
and routing the treacherous Nawab at Plassey can never be 
praised too highly. But, as Mr. Dodwell says, it was by a happy 
chance that Madras had the troops to spare for such an expe- 
dition. Further, when Clive had established British supremacy 
on the Ganges, the wealth of Bengal enabled him to supply the 
funds for the final campaign in the Carnatic, in which Bussy was 
captured at Wandiwash while Lally surrendered Pondichéry. 
The author gives a most admirable account of the critical years 
alter Plassey, in which the Company tried first to work with a 
veak and shifty Nawab, Mir Jafar, and then to work with a 
stronger and still more shifty Nawab, Mir Kasim. The ex- 
periment with Mir Kasim was tried after Clive had gone home 
in 1760, and failed lamentably under Vansittart. When Mir 
Kasim had been expelled by force of arms, after he had murdered 
& number of British soldiers and officials, and when his Oudh 
allies had been crushed at Buxar, it had become clear that the 
Company must assume administrative powers, in the name of 
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the shadowy Mogul, Shah Alam. But this great step towards 
Empire could not have been taken with any prospect of success 
if the Company’s servants, military and civil, had not been 
taught, once for all, that they must subordinate private gain 
to the public good. This was the work of Clive’s second Adminis- 
tration, from 1765 to 1767. Dupleix did not attempt such a 
task; Lally tried and failed; Clive by sheer force of character 
succeeded, and laid deep and true the foundations of the British 
Raj. He may have made mistakes in earlier years, though 
Mr. Dodwell, with full knowledge of the facts, thinks that Clive 
has been harshly treated by his critics. But we can all agree 
that Clive’s second Government “‘ may indeed be claimed as a 
miracle of insight, vigour, prudence, and honesty.”’ ‘“ Who else 
of his generation could have done as much in something over 
eighteen months ?”” “If in his earlier career Clive often enough 
acted like the majority of his contemporaries, in his second 
Government he rose far above the political and moral standards 
of his age.”” We cannot refrain, in conclusion, from quoting a 
private letter of 1759 in which Clive warned his disciple, Warren 
Hastings, against adopting Oriental methods in diplomacy :— 

“T do not think it right that such artifices should be put in 
practice by us. I would leave all trickery to the Hindoos and 
Mussalmen to whom it is natural, being convinced that the 


reputation we have in this country is owing, among other causes, 
to the ingenuity and plain dealing for which we are distinguished.” 





PEPYS AND THE NAVY.* 

THE inveterate tendency of mankind to affix one label at a time 
to a public character, and to deny that he is entitled to two 
labels, or perhaps three, has borne hardly on Samuel Pepys. 
He has suffered through his own youthful candour. Until his 
famous diary was transcribed from its old-fashioned shorthand, 
he was remembered by all who knew anything of the Service 
as a great Admiralty official—‘‘a very worthy, industrious, 
curious person, none in England exceeding him in knowledge 
“particular friend” Evelyn wrote on 
hearing of his death in 1703 at the age of seventy. But since 
the appearance of his diary, which he began to keep at the age 
of twenty-six and abandoned when he was thirty-six, Pepys 
has been generally regarded as an amusing profligate and nothing 
more. Some writers, indeed, have gone so far as to turn his 
own account of his petty vices against him, and to maintain 
that he must have been a bad public servant, and that his 
loose morals were among the causes of the disastrous ending 
of the Second Dutch War, when the sound of enemy guns bom- 
barding Chatham was heard in London. It has been among 
the objects of the excellent Navy Records Society to restore 
Pepys’s reputation, and to show that, though he may be rightly 
labelled as a typical Restoration courtier for his lax morality, 
his old claim to remembrance as a naval reformer is fully justified. 
Dr. Tanner has devoted many years of patient labour to the 
editing of the great collection of manuscripts relating to naval 
affairs which Pepys formed, and which is now preserved at 
Magdalene College. Dr. Tanner’s volumes are among the most 
noteworthy publications of the Navy Records Society. But as 
the members of that Society have not hitherto been as numerous 
as we trust they will be in the near future, Dr. Tanner has 
now addressed himself to the public, summing up his conclusions 
in regard to Pepys in @ most interesting little book. He does 
not forget, incidentally, to say that the name is pronounced 
‘*Peeps’’ at Magdalene and by the descendants of Pepys’s 
sister—the family of Pepys Cockerell—while Lord Cottenham’s 
branch of the family pronounces it ‘‘ Peppis”; there is no 
authority for the common pronunciation ‘‘ Peps.” 

Pepys was the chief civilian official of the Admiralty from the 
Restoration to the Revolution, save for an interval of five years 
after 1679, when he was committed to the Tower by the House 
of Commons for alleged complicity in the ‘“‘ Popish Plot.” 
Throughout his long term of office he was the right-hand man of 
the unlucky James, Duke of York, afterwards James II., who, 
whatever his faults and follies, took a keen professional interest 
in the Navy. James II., in exile at St. Germain, may indeed 
have reflected that, if he had not tried so hard to reform the 
English Navy, he might have been restored to his throne by the 
help of the French Navy, which was being reorganized at the 
same time by Colbert. There was not much to choose between the 
two naval Powers at the Revolution of 1688. But if Charles IT. 
and his brother had not devoted so much attention to our 
Navy during the preceding thirty years, the English Vleet 


* Samuel Pepys and the Royal Navy. By J. R. Tanner. Cambridge: at the 
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would have been hopelessly outmatched by the French, and 
our reverse off Beachy Head would not have been made good 
by Russell’s astonishing victory off Cape La Hogue, which 
saved the cause of William of Orange. The general effect of 
the naval reforms which Pepys had to carry out was to make 
the Navy a permanent professional Service. The Duke of 
York as Lord High Admiral till 1673 was careful to appoint a 
Board of experts, including four sailors, one soldier, and one 
shipbuilder, Peter Pett, with Pepys as the civilian “ Clerk of the 
Arts.” On later Boards other civilians were occasionally ap- 
pointed, but the principle that the Navy should be managed by 
sailors was on the whole upheld so long as the Duke of York and 
Pepys were in office. An ambitious shipbuilding programme 
was adopted. In 1677 the Admiralty persuaded Parliament 
to sanction the construction of thirty new ships. It also took 
care to increase the number of light craft—‘‘ yachts” and 
“ fireships "—in which the Dutch had been far superior to us. 
The victualling system, always a source of trouble in the early 
Navy, was considerably improved. Naval discipline, we might 
almost say, was introduced. Pepys was repeatedly annoyed to 
find a Captain who had come to London without leave “ saunter- 
ing up and down Covent Garden.” He disliked the “‘ gentlemen 
Captains,” ignorant of the sea, who obtained commands by 
Court favour and then spent their time ashore. He could not 
remedy this abuse, but he did at least check the granting of 
junior commissions to landlubbers by instituting in 1677 an 
examination for would-be Lieutenants. After this he could 
write: “I thank God we have not half the throng of those of 
the bastard breed pressing for employments which we heretofore 
used to be troubled with.” Dr. Tanner quotes a superb example 
of Pepys’s official style—an unbroken and perfectly lucid sen- 
tence twenty-seven lines long—in which he asks for a list of 
warrant officers deserving of promotion. ‘“‘ Families of better 
quality ’’ were encouraged “to breed up their younger sons to 
the art and practice of navigation” by the admission of boys 
as “ volunteers,”’ and of unemployed naval ofiicers as ‘‘ Midship- 
men extraordinary.” Commanders were forbidden in 1686 to 
carry merchandise or passengers, as had been their custom, and 
were given allowances “for the support of their tables ’—the 
“table money ” that has lasted until the present time. A most 
important reform of 1668 gave senior officers regular pay, 
whether they were on active service or not, and a later order 
assigned them pensions on retirement. Provision was made 
for the sick and wounded, and for naval chaplains. Dr. Tanner 
shows that the actual strength of the Navy in ships and men 
was almost doubled between 1660 and 1688, but the new 
organization must have made the Service far more trustworthy 
than it had ever been before. 

It may seem paradoxical to speak of the later Stuarts’ naval 
reforms when they sustained such misfortune at sea. The 
Dutch attack on the Thames in 1667 was in fact the despairing 
effort of an adversary who needed peace at all costs; but it 
still rankles, though we have suffered many far graver naval 
reverses which are now forgotten. Dr. Tanner meets this 
objection very candidly. It is true, he says, that the Navy 
did badly in the Second Dutch War of 1665-67 and cut a poor 
figure in the Third Dutch War of 1672-74, but this was not the 
fault of the Navy Board. The expert officials could do nothing 
without money, and money was lacking. Dr. Tanner points 
out that it is unjust to contrast Charles IT.’s Admiralty with 
that of the Commonwealth, which was in the main highly 
eflicient. For the Commonwealth Navy could draw upon the 
proceeds of the confiscated Royalist estates, thus spending 
capital, while the Restoration Board had to live on such revenue 
as it could persuade Parliament to grant. Furthermore, the 
Commonwealth Navy bequeathed a large debt, of over three- 
quarters of a million, to its successor. This debt hampered 
the Board from the outset. Pepys was confronted on every 
side by angry creditors. ‘‘ Now the credit of the Office is brought 
60 low,” he noted in June, 1661, “‘ that none will sell us anything 
without our personal security given for the same.” The seamen, 
the contractors, even the Barber Surgeons’ Company which 
supplied the medicine-chests, were all clamouring for their 
money. The Commons were not ungenerous, but the whole 
truth about the situation does not seem to have been made 
clear. In March, 1666, during the war, Pepys calculated that 
for arrears and current charges he needed £2,312,876, whereas, 
including a Parliamentary grant of £1,250,000, only £1,498,483 
was available to meet the expenditure. Dr. Tanner thinks 
that the normal cost of the Navy then was £400,000 a year, 





so that the Board was two years.in arrear witty tie date, 
rdinary 


payments. The seamen, who had to sell at a heavy disco 
the pay tickets which they could not cash, were natural] ~ 
contented and unwilling to serve again. The Navy ann - 
1666 had to obtain an armed guard for defence against an ~ 
sailors. The rascally victualling contractors could not be hema 
to book because they were supplying goods on credit, The 
meat and biscuit were often bad, but the beer seems to have 
excited most complaint. We have it on the authority of a 
grave Commissioner that in 1665 the beer in the ‘ Coventry" 
nearly poisoned one man who “ being thirsty drank g great 
draught.” The dockyard workmen at Deptford declined to 
work for love. ‘‘ Meeting with Mr. Bagwell, my foreman, they 
fell on him and it was God’s great mercy they had not Spoiled 
him,” reported the Superintendent, one Jonas Shish, who, like 
Rehoboam when his tax-gatherer was stoned, “ gat speedily ” 
into a safer place. While the Navy was thus in a bankrupt 
condition, it could not hope to wage successful wars. Hoy ever 
the reverses sustained against the Dutch had the good effec: of 
arousing public interest in the Navy, and James II.’s short ang 
troubled reign at any rate saw a vast improvement in the nayal 
administration. Pepys, as an old friend of the deposed King, 
naturally lost his office, but he had left a sound tradition, as 
his successors gratefully recognized. 





THE CAMPAIGN OF KUT.* 


Tue “Townshend luck” is proverbial, but not omnipotent, 
It was outweighed in the brilliant campaign of 1915 by the 
incompetence of the Indian military administration, and jt 
has again suffered from the corrector of the press. Sir Charles 
Townshend’s admirable account of his Mesopotamian campaign 
is disfigured by some unpardonable misprints. In a work of 
this nature, which depends for its value to the military student 
so largely on Orders of Battle and Operation Orders, accurate 
printing is a first essential. Such errors as are to be found 
on pp. 42, 86, 99, and 138 can indeed be easily corrected by 
the reader, because they make absolute nonsense. But they 
incline one to fear that other mistakes may lurk where they 
are not so readily detected. We hope that, in the subsequent 
editions which are sure to be demanded, attention will be given 
to this matter. 

Fortunately the interest of the book for the general public is 
not affected by these minute details. General Townshend useg 
a straightforward English in which he says frankly just what 
he means, without any attempt at “literary ’’ flourishes and 
graces. The author's wide and well-digested knowledge of 
military history illuminates every chapter, and incidentally 
explains where he learnt the brilliant strategy which carried 
him so far successfully through a task which, to a less able 
General, must have resulted in a hopeless breakdown long 
before Kut was ever reached. So far as General Townshend's 
own operations are concerned, we can agree with the statement 
of Mr. Asquith on November 2nd, 1915—before the travzic close 
of high hopes—that in the whole course of the war there had 
been no series of operations “‘ more carefully contrived, more 
brilliantly conducted, and with a better prospect of fina! success.” 
It was not General Townshend’s fault that the latte: 
nostication was unfulfilled; if he had been given a1 mable 
chance of success by the necessary provision of transport, 
supply, and reinforcements, he would have attained it, and, as 
it was, he deserved it. 

The general history of the first ecigitecn months’ « 
in Mesopotamia is perhaps better known to students of the 
war than any other similar episode, and it cannot be said that 
Gencral Townshend throws any new light on the matter; 
indeed, there was none to throw. As Colone! Buchan has said 
somewhere, the catastrophe of Kut is simply an example of the 
folly of making war with the left hand. General Townshend, 
with one weak and ill-provided division, numbering some 
13,000 combatants, was given a task which General Maude 
afterwards carried out successfully with seven or eig!:t times 
as many troops and adequate services of supply and 
transport. The wonder is not that General Townshend failed, 
but that he came near success—thanks to brilliant 
leadership and the most devoted following. General 
Townshend explains his tactical methods so clearly that their 
elegance and simplicity must appeal to civilian readers, and 
the only occasions on which he waxes enthusiastic ar 

* My Camp ; cope By Major-General Sir © 
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be has occasion to speak of the ardour of his troops—“ an 
inspired ardour which even Caesar’s famous Tenth Legion 
might have envied.” His book is a worthy memorial of the 
heroic Sixth (Poona) Division, very few of whom survived the 
scours of a siege protracted for 153 days on starvation rations 
and followed by the hardships of Turkish captivity. We 
gre quite sure that their gallant leader would desire no 
higher praise for his book than that it should be so thought 
worthy. 

The advance on Baghdad, which resulted in the indccisive 
battle of Ctesiphon and the ultimate loss of the whole force at 
Kut, was clearly undertaken against General Townshend’s 
judgment, in obedience to the orders of Sir John Nixon. During 
his visit to India, after the battle of Kurna, General Townshend 
discussed the position in Mesopotamia with Sir Beauchamp 
Duff, then Commander-in-Chief in India. General Townshend 
pointed out the grave risks of continuing an advance beyond 
Kut with the troops at his disposal. Gencral Duff's reply was: 
“Not one inch shall you go beyond Kut-al-Amara unless I 
make you up to adequate strength.” General Townshend 
then suggested an army corps—i.e., at least two divisions, with 
the necessary corps and L. of C. troops—as the minimum. On 
September 25th Sir John Nixon told Gencral Townshend, 
then about to fight the battle of Kut, that he had received a 
telegram from the Commander-in-Chief to say: ‘‘ No going 
beyond Kut-al-Amara.”” A week after the capture of Kut 
General Townshend sent the famous telegram to Sir John 
Nixon in which he advocated the consolidation of the position 
ui Kut, adding that if the Government desired him to occupy 
Baghdad at least two divisions would be required. The reply 
to this telegram, sent off the same day, October 3rd, was that 
it was “the Army Commander’s intention to open the way to 
Baghdad,” and that General Townshend was to furnish his 
plan of operations with the force at Kut—the Sixth Division 
depleted by 1,500 casualties—plus four squadrons and a horse 
artillery battery. General Townshend then considered that 
he had done all that a soldier could do in pointing out the risks 
of the advance :— 

“It was not discipline to protest. My long experience of 
the A and in particular my acquaintance with military 
history, told mo that if I considered that the mission I was 
given might entail disaster to my country, my duty was to warn 
or; and, having done so, I was ready to carry out 


rder given to me.”’ 





It was afterwards stated in the Mesopotamia Report that 


spirit of intense optimism ” animated the Staff of the Sixth 
Division whilst advancing to Ctesiphon. Presumably this 
was meant to suggest that General Townshend himself (who 
was then a prisoner in Constantinople, and could not be called 


a8 a witn 


ss) was in favour of the advance against which he was 
alleged His own comment is as follows :— 


‘I know nothing about this ‘intense optimism.’ All I 
lo know is that I was determined to carry the operation through 
t it could possibly be done, and it was my plain and simple 


i . 
* to carry out the orders of my superior to the best of my 


to have “* protested.” 








ability, although his orders were against my better judgment. 
Personally I had no doubts in my mind as to the extreme gravity 
f the r of this advance—an offensive undertaken with 
nt fe s, and not only that, but an offensive undertaken 
in ¢ ndary theatre of the war, where our strategy should 
h i to have remained on the defensive with minimum 
for ifficient for that purpose. All my study indicated 
disaster to me. However, the die was cast; my superior had 
judged otherwise. ‘Therefore I made up my mind to carry 
through the operation with confidence and cheerfulness and a 
joke for every one in the bivouacs, as is my custom. d 
‘tain amount of optimism is absolutely necessary in all 
perations of war. . And so, when Sir John Nixon asked 
me on the eve of the battle, ‘Are you confident of winning, 
Towns nd?’ I replied, ‘ Yes, I shall win all right.’ And I 
lid 1 ; 
Unfor mately the arrival of the long-expected Turkish rein- 
(01 ts under Khalil converted a victory which could hardly 
have been exploited into a position of such danger that only 
the stern determination of the commander and the amazing 


tenacity of the soldiers enabled General Townshend to extricate 
orces and return to Kut. His deeply interesting narrative 
the siege thoroughly justifies the words of his last communiqué 
the much-enduring troops: “‘ You will all be proud to say 
‘I was one of the garrison at Kut!’” From the 
ighest to the lowest, all the British concerned did their duty 
up to the extreme limit of human nature. It is well that the 
story of their sufferings and their endurance should be thus 
recorded, to add one more to the imperishable honours of the 
Norfolks, the Dorsets, the Oxfords, and the West Kents. 


me day: 











THE HERON OF CASTLE CREEK.* 
Ir is sad that Mr. Rees should have died at a comparatively 
early age. He was an acute observer of Nature and a master 
of style. Like many first-rate naturalists, he began by being 
an enthusiastic sportsman. Gradually the savage instinct 
“to go out and kill something ” died away, and his sympathies 
turned more and more to the side of the quarry rather than 
that of the hunter. He loved not to kill bu to watch. In 
some delightful paces on the “Dipper” he says :— 

“As he [the male bird] stood in the shallow beneath her 
and with gently fluttering wings begged that she would accept 
the tit-bit, and she with much coyness and misgiving stooped 
to take the tribute, it seemed to me that in the affection of 
these happy birds I could recognize a seutiment subtly different 
from mere animal passion—if such I may term the instinctive 
desire to which the matter-of-fact naturalist is accustomed to 
refer nearly all the actions of beasts and birds in the mating 
season of the year. I cannot explain why it seemed to be so. 
In those rare brief periods of outdoor study when, to my surprise 
and delight, I have caught a glimpse of what, for want of a 
better phrase, might be termed the humanity of Nature, I have 
not merely imagined, but have felt sure, that many of the finest 
feelings of man—pity, sympathy, devotion, unselfish comrade- 
ship—are shared in no small measure by creatures considered 
to be far beneath our plane of life.” 


| The man who wrote these words was perhaps on the great 


highway which leads to real knowledge and which is found by 
few. No one can have any true understanding of birds and 
beasts who does not love them; love is the master-key to the 
hidden door which many seck, and seek in vain. 

The title of the book is taken from the pleasantly told story, 
The Heron of Castle Creek. A Norman boy, the son of a great 
noble, wounds a heron with his arrow. ‘The bird is captured 
alive, nursed back to health, and set at liberty. While rambling 
the boy recognizes it, and gradually learns to watch the herons 
and their young. He becomes so fascinated that his father 
is persuaded to grant the rights of sanctuary over the river 
and creek where his son’s feathered friends live. 

In the chapter “ Bird Life in a Western Valley’ there is a 
charming and accurate account of the kingfisher, perhaps the 
most beautiful of our British birds, and indeed the only one 
which can vie in colour with the humming-bird or the trogon. 
We wonder how many people in England have seen what Mr. 
Rees was so fortunate as to see, a kingfisher engaged with his 
mate in teaching an eager and attentive little family their 
trade. It must indeed have been a “ sight never to be forgotten.” 
How sensible and thorough is the training the youthful 
kingfishers. On reading Mr. Rees’s account their lessons 
the thoughts of some people will wander back to their own 
schooldays and the melancholy spectacle of the human urchin 


oi 
of 


’ ” 


engaged in “an ineffectual attempt to acquire the uscless. 
Let us hope that things are better than they were forty years ago. 

Happily, in spite of the persecution to which most beautiful 
or rare birds are subjected in this realm of England, the king- 
fisher has so far held his own. He is a deadly fisherman but 
an awkward diver. Perhaps his ungainly splash shows up 
his colours, and so renders him the more beautiful. Mr. Rees 
does not notice his shrill cry. As we write this review a pair 
have passed the window calling lustily. Let us hope they are 
mated, and that there will be many young kingfishers and a 
remote chance of assisting at their lessons later in the year. 

Mr. Rees has much that is curious to say about the wood 
and willow wrens and their homes. Not the least interesting 
chapters are on the partridge. It would be pleasant to linger 


on and write more about the shy creatures which peep at 
us through this attractive book. We can only recommend 
all who love birds to read Mr. Rees’s last work. His Creatures 


; 


of the Night must already have made him many fric1 





COUNTING THE COST.+ 
For its share in straining, if not indeed in breaking, the back 
of the builders’ camel ‘‘ Labour” has been freely and severely 
censured. When one hears of specific instances where the 
observance of Trade Union restrictive regulations has added 
to the cost of cottage-building a capital sum represented by an 
extra rental of four shillings a week, the indictment seems 
justified. According to Mr. Sumner Smith, however, employer, 
architect, quantity surveyor, and contractor should also be 
arraigned as accessories in the crime of needlessly inflating the 


cost of building. In his book, Concise Costing for Housing, 
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he certainly makes his thesis seem plausible enough, and presses 
his case for reformed and scientific “ bills of quantity.” He 
shows how ineffective and misleading current costing methods 
may be, how much guesswork and waste still pervade the 
ordinary contract made on the old model. The book is pro- 
fessedly technical, and designed for those directly concerned 
with the actual construction, to whose notice we would especially 
commend it. Its scope and intention may be sufficiently 
indicated by a quotation from the Preface :— 


‘To any one familiar with the building industry, the present 
chaotic method of competitive tendering upon insufficient data, 
and the acceptance of work upon @ is that excludes the 
analysis of costs, it must be clearly apparent that such unsound 
practices preclude the possibility of building on the most 
economical lines. As regards high prices, I have sought to 
show that, by proper administration, the effect of these could 
be lessened or minimized so as to make economic housing 
possible of realization. The preparation of practical and scien- 
tific bills of quantities is the first step in the right direction. 
They can serve a fourfold purpose: first, as a basis for an 
accurate estimate of the intended structure; secondly, for 
ordering materials and their assembly on the site at the proper 
time ; thirdly, for analysing and recording costs; lastly, as a 
schedule of prices for the adjustment of variations on the con- 
tract in an expeditious and equitable manner. An important 
factor in building cheaply is good organization and manago- 
ment, which would always ensure a plentiful supply of materials 
being to hand when required. Labour should not wait for 
materials ; the results are too costly. Management must be 
on sound business lines; mismanagement means more cost. 
° . Lhave given a few suggestions how equitable agreements 
between employers and employees may be brought about to 
their mutual advantage, and may at the same time be conducive 
to the increase of output.” 


’ Mr. Smith makes a number of practical suggestions, the 
matured fruit of a wide experience. Amongst these are’ pro- 
posals for the establishment of a Builders’ Bank and a scheme 
for premium bonus payment to workers, designed to ensure 
that wages earned should bear some equitable ratio to wages 


pad 





FICTION. 
FAREWELL TO GARRYMORE.* 
Tur raral Ireland so lovingly described in Mr. Rathkyle’s 
volume is the Ireland of fifty years and more ago;. before 
Disestablishment and Land Legislation ; still feudal in its class 
relations ; and losing much of the best of its youth in emigration. 
Yet the book is not controversial or propagandist ; politics are 
but lightly touched on, and there is much virtue in the title, 
for the simple pages are a valediction to an Ireland that has 
passed irrevocably away. The story is loosely strung on to a 
central incident—the hiding of a farmer’s son charged with 
intimidating an agent; but Fergus Macevoy is neither a Lynche- 
haun nor a “playboy”; he is the tool of an Irish-American 
adventurer resolved to avenge his wounded vanity, and he 
expiates his folly in exile while the real criminal escapes. But 
his trials serve to bring out not the worst but the best in his 
family and friends, It is a tale not of heroes but of heroines— 
his mother, proud, passionate, and dignified, and the two girls 
who helped him in his trouble and sustained him by their devo- 
tion. Asa picture of the charities, the courtesies, and the super- 
stitions of the Irish peasantry in the “sixties,” this little book 
is of engrossing interest. The handling of the dialogue in par- 
ticular is masterly not only for its naturalness but for the vivid 
turns of phrase, on which the author relies far more than on 
any phonetic reproduction of the dialect. The English reader 
will find a good many passages obscure ; indeed, a glossary is 
needed, or reference to Dr. Joyce’s classical work on the Anglo- 
Irish dialect; but this drawback is not a serious bar to the 
enjoyment of the many moving and humorous episodes which 
adorn these simple annals, and endear to the reader “ God 
Alnighty’s little girl,” Bess Creagh, who had ‘* the loving heart 
of the world,” or the faithful Judy, who sacrificed everything 
to comfort the “ one who was far away.” Judy’s pilgrimage of 
mercy to America, and the reconciliation of her little mistress 
to her loss, are beautifully told; and the epilogue is hardly less 
affecting. Nor must we forget the portrait of the land agent’s 
deformed daughter, farouche and fearless, a figure worthy of the 
creators of The Real Charlotte. Mr. Rathkyle has bidden a 
moving Ave aique Vale to the old order; his book might well 
have for its motto, ‘So sad, so sweet the days that are no more.” 


By M. A. Rathkyle, Dublin: ‘Talbot Press, 
London : Fisher Unwin. (3s. od. net.) : ; 3 ea 
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READABLE Novers.—A Bit at a Time. By Dion Clayton 
Calthrop. (Mills and Boon. 7s, net.)—Attractive picoes of 
nonsense and fantasy.——Admiral Teach. By ©. J. Cuteliffe 
Hyne. (Methuen. 7s.)}—Compounded according to the original 
Captain Kettle receipt.——The Terrible Island. By Beatrice 
Grimshaw. (Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d. net.)—An ingenious 
adventure story.——The Godse of Mare. By Edgar Rice 
Burroughs. (Methuen. 6s. net.)}—Full of strange things and 
events. Strangest of all is the grammar in which the book is 
written.—The Call of the Offshore Wind. By Ralph Paine, 
(Constable. 7s. 6d. net.)—A pleasant sea story 





POETS AND POETRY. 


LEDA.* 


THERE seemed at one time a danger that Mr. Aldous Huxiey 
would turn into a second Mr. Ezra Pound. Now it is perfectly 
arguable that one Mr. Ezra Pound has a place in literature, but 
two—No! Some of us wondered whether Mr. Huxley was 
always going to write verse like the following laments (in his own 
words) that he had no chin, only “ brains and sex and taste” :-— 
“* Love—was there no escape ? 

Was it always there, always there ? 

The same huge and dominant shape, 

Like Windsor Castle leaning over the plain ; 

And the letter a vista cut through the musing forest, 

At the end the old Round Tower, 

Singing its refrain : 

Here we are, here we are, here we are again !"’ 
Mr. Huxley’s chinlessness and the rest of it are obviously 
facon de parler, we feel, but, even if true, lamentable rather than 
absorbingly interesting. 

His work often afforded exasperating reading because the 
reader felt so sure that he could if he would. But would he 
ever? Happily, the first poem in his new book dispels all the 
reader’s doubts. In the first place, it is much the most ambitious 
piece of work that Mr. Huxley has ever attempted. Its metre 
is a rather free heroic couplet, and the legend of Leda is treated 
very much as Keats or as Marlowe might have treated it. It is 
an essay in pure beauty. The poem opens with a highly classic 
description of the river Eurotas. On its banks Leda and her 
maidens have come to bathe and spend the heat of the summer 
noon. Leda wanders away from her attendants, and runs along 
the bank for the joy of her swiftness and for the sense of the 
warm, quivering air playing on her limbs. Above high in 
Olympus a peculiarly detestable Thunderer lies and tosses 
(Mr. Huxley has drawn his omnipotent cad with great success) : 

** Jove in his high Olympian chamber lay 
Hugely supine, striving to charm away 
In sleep the long, intolerable noon. 

But heedless Morpheus still withheld his boon, 

And Jove upon his silk-pavilioned bed 

Tossed wrathful and awake. His fevered head 

Swarmed with a thousand fancies, which forecast 

Delights to be, or savoured pleasures past. 

Closing his eyes, he saw his eagle swiit, 

Headlong as his own thunder, stoop and lift 

On pinions upward labouring the prize 

Of beauty ravished for the envious skies, 

He saw again that bright, adulterous pair, 

Trapped by the limping husband unaware, 

Fast in each other’s arms, and faster in the snare— 

And laughed remembering. Sometimes his thought 

Went wandering over the earth and souglit 

Familiar places—temples by the sea, 

Cities and islands ; here a sacred tree 

And there a cavern of shy nymphs.” 
The pretended combat between the eagle and the swan is extra- 
ordinarily well described, as is the suspense with which Leda and 
her train await its issue : 

“Far, far beneath, where the girls’ upturned faces 
Were like white flowers that bloom in open places 
Among the scarcely budded woods. And they 
Breathlessly watched and waited.” 

There is no doubt that Mr. Aldous Huxicy has written an 
exceedingly beautiful poem. Some day perhaps the “huge 
dominant shape” of sex will cease to oppress him. He may 
fall in love, find the divine calm that lies beyond the fretful 
breakers of alternate desire and repugnance which now half 
smother him. Then he may write a poem which will be absolutely 
and eternally first-rate. 





Poems Wortuy or ConsipERATION.—Mesopotamia » Sonnels 
and Lyrics at Home and Abroad, 1914-1919. By Captain 
* Leda. By Aldous Huxley. London: Chatto and Windus, 
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Griffyth Fairfax. (Murray. 38s. 6d. net.)—War poetry. Con- 
gervative in spirit, admirable in quality——’T'ween Clyde and 
Tweed. By Gilbert Rae. (E. Macdonald. 58. net.)—Dialect poems. 
_—Poems. By E. G. Harman. (Edward Arnold. 6s. net.)— 
Contains some attractive translations from Catullus and 
Horace. The “Imitation”: A Dialogue of To-day is amusing. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 














The Battle of the Marne. By G.H. Perris. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. 
net.)—Mr. Perris, who was attached to the French headquarters 
as correspondent of the Datly Chronicle, is a serious student of 
war, and he has drawn upon private information and personal 
experiences as well as upon innumerable books and articles for 
his lucid and valuable account of the battle of the Marne. Few 
English readers know the truth about the disastrous opening 
of the French campaign, with three serious reverses and very 
heavy losses. Two fixed ideas of the French General Staff—that 
a French army must attack vigorously in any circumstances, 
and that the enemy would not be in great force west of the 
Meuse—proved utterly wrong. Marshal Joffre had to devise 
an entirely new plan of campaign, and he succeeded. Mr. Perris 
explains General von Kluck’s swerve south-eastward as being 
forced on him by the French retreat to a line between Paris and 
Verdun: he could not risk a direct attack on Paris until the 
French field armies were disposed of. General Gallieni, we are 
told, was too hasty in attacking General von Kluck’s right rear, 
Had he waited another day, he would have had the enemy at 
a greater disadvantage still, because General von Kluck would 
have been too hotly engaged south of the Marne to be able to 
reinforce his threatened flank north of the river. Mr. Perris 
does justice to the British Army, whose advance, he thinks, 
was decisive. At the same time he brings out clearly the true 
nature of the desporate stand made by Marshal Foch in the 
centre. Had not the Ninth Army been composed of good material 
and led by a great man, it would infallibly have given way. As 
it was, the Marshal, though beaten back, just held out long 
enough until the enomy under General von Biilow and General 
von Hausen had to retire. The defeat of the German right 
wing compelled each enemy army to fall back in turn. The 
shock communicated itself to one mass after another, as in a 
train of trucks which are boing shunted. The German left on 
sither side of Verdun felt the effect last and least. Indeed, 
General maintenance of the narrow Meuse salient 
seoms a miracle. Mr. Perris’s book deserves careful reading, 
It is fully annotated and contains some excellent maps. 


The Philosophy of Faith; and The Fourth Gospel. By 
Henry Scott Holland, D.D. (Murray. 12s. net.)—Whatever 
may be thought of Dr. Scott Holland as a Regius Professor 
of Divinity, his influence over men of very various types 
was wide. His economic and social activities were more 
in evidence than his theological; but, with whatever subject- 
matter he dealt, he was essentially a religious teacher ; 
and, though his standpoint was that of what is known as 
Anglo-Catholicism, his mind was too open and his temper too 
sunny to make it possible for him either to think or act as a 
partisan. He did much to establish what his editor happily 
describes as ‘‘ normal human relationships’? between men of 
different and conflicting schools; and with his death a force in 
the Church Party which made against bitterness and sectionalism 
disappeared. Liddon and T. H. Green were the main influences 
in his development. How far he succeeded in uniting their 
standpoints, or how far they are capable of being united, is 
matter of opinion; and the first section of this book, ‘ The 
Philosophy of Faith,”’ gives his personal answer to the question. 
But it is something—it is much—that so representative a Church- 
man should have laid stress on both sides of the equation, and 
refused thi solution reached by leaving one out of the 


aocount. 


Sarrail’s 


y cheering to find that ‘Solomon Eagle” 
does not like dialect. Why do most of us feel as if we were 
committing a kind of intellectual snobbery when we siy at such 
lines as “Solomon Eagle” quotes in his Books in General, 
Second Series (Martin Secker, 7s. 6d. net): — 
‘“‘ For I haate her waur nor iver, 
But shoo pulls, shoo pulls, all t’saame "’ ? 
We thoroughly agree with Mr. J. C. Squire that we must not 


it is nsely 





“ start encouraging the gifted youths in Staffordshire, Cheshire, 
and Rutland to turn their backs on the spelling they have learnt, 
and begin writing their epics and romances in something that 
looks to us like Polish.” That is the crux of the matter. It is 
the spelling that counts. Strangeness of diction is stimulating if 
the eye is not offended. For example, on another page of 
Mr. Squire’s book we find a glorious rendering of the ‘“ Lorelei,” 
of which the following are the second and third verses :— 
“It’s time for the 
There ain’t no wil 
And, bo, take a slant at that hill. 
*S lit up like a booze-parlour sign. 
A swell-lookin’ Jane there is sittin’ 
And flashin’ a bushel of rocks; 
Dolled up in her glad rags, loose fittin’, 
She chases the comb thro’ her locks.” 
That is the difference. When we say we do not like dialect, we 
do not want to involve ‘When ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre” in 
one condemnation with ‘The Northern Farmer.’’ Books in 
General is a most delightful and learned volume which we 
thoroughly recommend to any reader with pretensions to a 
love of vertu. 


lims, and it’s chilly, 
waves on the Rhine ; 
He 





The main value of Mr. Justice Sankey’s unfortunate Coal 
Commission lay not in the Reports but in the evidence, which 
few people have had an opportunity of reading. We may call 
attention to the Evidence of Mr. Frederick Mills, Ebbw Vale, 
of which the Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron, and Coal Company has had 
the good sense to issue a verbatim report, with some supple- 
mentary documents. Mr. Mills was cross-examined by Mr. 


‘Hodges and Mr. Smillie in their usual style, but he proved more 


than a match for them because he adduced facts which they 
could not dispute. Mr. Mills told the Commission that the great 
steelworks which he directs were continually being thrown idle 
by strikes in the associated collieries. The miners, he said, 
would cease work first, and then present their grievances. 
Their agent was wholly unable to control them. Thus a vast 
industry, paying over three millions a year in wages, was subject 
to incessant interruption, through the ill conduct of one section 
of the workmen. Mr. Mills advocated as a solution of the 
Jabour problem the purchase by the workmen of shares in 
industrial companies. He said that he had invited a Trade 
Union leader to join his Board, and that he saw no objection to 
Labour control of industry if it were exercised through workmen- 
shareholders in the ordinary way. In Lancashire many cotton 
operatives are shareholders in cotton mill companies. Mr. 
Mills’s proposal deserves much more serious consideration than 
it has yet received. 

Great Britain and the United States. By J. Travis Mills. 
(Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. net.)—This “ critical revie) 
of the historical relations between Great Britain and America 
is the substance of a lecture given last year to American troops 
on the Rhine. Much of it will probably be new to English 
readers, whose notions of the American Revolution are derived 
from text-books with a strong Whiggish bias. Mr. Mills, draw- 
ing on the best American historians, shows that there was a good 
deal to be said even for George Grenville’s policy, if it was 
viewed in relation to the Empire as a whole. Mr. Mills notes the 
fact that ‘‘ Washington’s most ardent and most numerous 
recruits were Ulstermen "—not the Roman Catholic Irish, who 
emigrated later and helped to develop Tammany rule in the 
cities, but who, as Lincoln found, were most unwilling to fight 
for their new country. Mr. Mills’s sketch of nineteenth-century 
controversies is clear and good, and his discussion of the Monroe 
Doctrine in its later and wider forms is suggestive. We may take 
comfort in the fact that, from Washington, Hamilton, and 
Jefferson onwards, the best and wisest Americans have always 


sought to improve the relations between the English-speaking 
peoples, whose interests are essentially the same. 

Selections from Saint-Simon. Edited by Arthur ‘Tilley, 
(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—The stoutest 


reader quails before the serried volumes of Saint-Simon, though 
he knows them to contain many fascinating things. We ar 


grateful to Mr. Tilley for making some of Saint-Simon’s best 
passages readily accessible in this volume, to which is prefixed 
a good biographical and critical Introduction. 
example, the famous account of Louis XIV.’s daily life 
of Court routine that would send any ordinary Englishman 
mad in a week. Then, too, there is the description of the death 
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of Monseigneur the Dauphin in 1711, with the terrible summing- 
up of that prince as a man who 

“ étoit sans vice ni vertu, sans lumiéres ni connoissances quel- 
conques, radicalement incapable d’en acquérir, trés paresseux, 
sans imagination ni production, sans gofit, sans choix, sans 
discernement, né pour l’ennui qu’il communiquoit aux autres 
et pour étre une boule roulante au hasard par l’impulsion 
d@’autrui.” 

Saint-Simon was a good hater, all the more because the early 
death of Monseigneur’s son, the Duc de Bourgogne, whom the 
diarist loved, was a bitter disappointment to him. In the 
Duke’s son, Louis the Well-Beloved, France was after all to have 
the “ pernicious King” that the old Dauphin had promised to 
be. Mr. Tilley has chosen well and rightly gives long extracts. 
Saint-Simon was too diffuse to be properly appreciated in 
spoonfuls. 





Cambridge Readings in French Literature. Edited by Arthur 
Tilley. (Cambridge University Press. 8s. net.)—This is another 
most attractive book, containing selections from good French 
prose and poctry of all periods and reproductions of French 
pictures. The guiding idea is “to illustrate the history of 
France by a record of some of her famous sons ’—and daughters. 
The book begins with Michelct’s account of Joan of Arc, followed 
by Péguy’s fine poem on “ Chiteaux de Loire” and Villon’s 
“‘ Ballade des Dames du Temps Jadis,” with its reference to 
“ Jehanne la bonne Lorraine Qu’Anglois brulerent a Rouan.” 
Perrault’s ‘‘ Cendrillon”’ comes next, followed by part of Bos- 
suet’s great oration on Condé and by Mme. de Sévigné’s 
account of the death of Turenne. Then we have the “loyal 
servant's” account of Bayard’s last fight, and after that we 
come upon poems by Marot and Des Perriers, a page or two from 
Rabelais, a passage from Froissart on Du Guesclin, poems by 
Corneille, Moliére, Boileau, a fable by La Fontaine, and so on, 
It is really exciting to turn over the pages because the editor 
skilfully avoids chronological order and the “ periods” dear to 
Dryasdust. But he ends on a modern note with the remarkable 
prediction of Fustel de Coulanges in 1871-that the victory over 
France would pervert Germany as Napoleon’s victories had 
perverted France. The book closes with the late Comte de 
Mun’s cheerful article, written two days before the Marne, with 
Péguy’s wonderful war verses to the happy dead, and with 
Marshal Pétain’s final “‘ order of the day ” to the French Armies 
on the eve of his entry into Metz. Mr. Tilley’s book should 
have an instant and durable success. 


Looking Forward. By C. F. Higham, M.P. (Nisbet. 12s. 6d. 
net.)—Mr. Higham rightly believes that ‘‘ uninformed demo- 
cracies are the greatest danger confronting modern States.” 
But his proposed remedy in the shape of a Government Pub- 
licity Department might be worse than the disease. Our ex- 
perience of the “Information Bureaux” set up by various 
Departments has been disappointing. Mr. Higham has great 
faith in the power of the advertisement, but we should not care 
to trust any Government with unlimited funds for “ publicity.” 
He declares that he wants to make known “ facts,’ not to 
conduct “ propaganda.” But what are “facts” as distin- 
guished from “fancies”? ‘ Facts’’ may be presented in such 
a way as to be entirely misleading; half a truth is often more 
dangerous than a downright lie. As education spreads and 
deepens, the uninformed democracy will cease to be a danger 
to itself and others. We fear that there is no short cut to the 
millennium by way of the paid State advertisement. 
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A Beckett-Terre!l (Dorothy), Oh, Mary! cr 8vo ....(Books, Ltd.) net 6/0 
Adams (H.), Degradation of the Democratic Dogma, 8vo (Macmillan) net 14/0 





Addieshaw (P.), Last Verses, 18m0.......ccccccccccces (E. Mathews) net 2/6 
Allen (F. J.), Advertising as a Vocation, cr 8v0.......... (Macmillan) net 10/6 
Andom (R.), Out and about with Troddies..(Holden & Hardingham) net 5/0 
Applin (A.), Wicked, Cr 8V0.........cccccereseces {Mills & Boon) net 7/6 
Asian (K.), Armenia and the Armenians, cr SvO.......... (Macmiilan) net 6/6 
Bagley (A. L.), Holiday Rambles in North Wales...... (5kefiington) net 6/0 
Baker (Amy J.), King’s Passion, cr 8V0........0eseeeeees (J. Long) net 7/0 
Baldwin (Prof. 8. E.), Young Man and the Law, cr 8vo....(Macmillan) net 8/0 
Baring-Gould (8.), Evangelical Revival, 8vo.........+.+6- (Methuen) net 16/0 
Beard (P.), Jolly Book of Funcraft, 8VO.........eeeeeeee0. (Harrap) net 6/0 
Beckwith (1.), Apocalypse of John, 8vo......... eeccccces (Macmillan) net 18/0 
Best (f1.), The Blind, their Condition, &c., 8vo............(Macmillan) net 21/0 
Bethell (L. 8.), The Red Dragon, 8vo.........+. seeeeees-(Blackwell) net 2/6 
Boucicault (Ruth Holt), Rose of Jericho, cr 8vo............(Putnam) net 7/6 
Brand (M.), Trailin’! cr 8V0......cccccccsece seesveeses-(Putnam) net 7/6 


Buller (Prof. A. H. R.), Easays on Wheat, 8vo.. oe ++eeee-(Macmillan) net 14/ 
Campbell (R. W.), Winnie McLeod, cr 8vo..........(Hutchinson) net 


Carlton (Prof. F. T.), Elementary Economics, cr vo... -(Macmillan) net 





—— 
Chamberlain (Capt. T. G.), Why We Fought, ee 
Child (F, W.), John Bull, Junior, er von nee 22 OGtoruen) MS Se 
Church (The) and its American Opportunity, by various writers, cr Bye t 7 
° (Macmillan) net 
Cobb (I. 8.), Life of the Party, er 8¥o..........(Hodder & st 8” 
Cocks (F. 8.), E. D. Morel: the Man and his Won (Alien & Vawn) = 3/8 
Cohen (J. H.), American Labor Policy, cr 8vo............ (Macinillan) net 
Cook Pa K.), A Commentary upon Browning’s “ The Ring and the Book.” 5/6 
OP Biss éntnennscisse oo0ckeee éenseencnaied Oxford Univ. Press) n; \ 
Cooley (Prof. A. M.), Teaching Home Economics, cr 8vo. . (Mac milion) = 16/0 
Couperus (L.), Twilight of the Souls, cr 8vo......... .(Heinemann) net “e 
Cromwell (Gladys), Poems, Cr 8VO.......eececcsseceees -(Macmillan) aa 
Cronin (B.), Timber Wolves, cr 8vo......... 5 egy & Stoughton) net 
I.-I1L., 4/6 net each ; Books 
° . 5 ° Cocccccccccses (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Davies (Mary C.), Youth Riding: Lyrics, er Svo.......... (Macmillan) net 
Davies (T. L.), Notes on Banking and Commercial Law, 18mo (Pitman) pet 
Davison (H. P.), American Red Cross in the Great War, 8vo (Macmillan) net 
Douglas (A. W.), Travelling Salesmanship, cr 8vo ..... -(Macmillan) net 
Duncan (Prof. C. 3.), Commercial Research, 8vo...... --(Macmillan) net 
English (Prof. J. M.), For Pulpit and Platform, cr 8vo....(Macmillan) net 
Evarts (W. M.), Arguments and Speeches of, 8vo........(Macmillan) net 
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Feuillet (O.), Histoire de Sibylle, 18mo.......... ee eseccecs (Nelson) net 4 
Findlay (J. J.), Introduction to Sociology for Social Workers and General 
Readers, cr 8vo......... Ceecducees Coecesocccccccese (Longmans) net 6/9 
First Communion Days, by a Sister of Notre Dame, cr 8vo....(Sands) net © 4 
Fisher (F. B.), India’s Silent Revolution, cr 8vo.......... (Macmillan) net 7 0 
Fisk (Prof. W. W.), Book of Ice Cream, cr 8vo............(Macmillan) net 13/9 
Fitzgerald (Eileen), Jane Hobbs, cr 8vo........... eoeeees(J. Long) net 79 
Fortescue (Capt. the Hon. Sir 8.), Looking Back, 8vo...... (Longmans) net 219 
France (A.), Bride of Corinth, and other Poems and Plays, 8vo (Lane) net 9 é 
French Passages for Reading and Recitation (Verse and Prose), compiled 
ig Be Mee I, GP OOD acnnkddenentiéncesctessiuacsaes (Methuen) 4/0 
Futabatel, The Adopted Husband (Sono Omokage)..(Hutchinson) net 7/4 
Garvice (C.), Girl at the Bacca’ Shop (Short Stories) ..(Skeffington) net 7) 
Graves (F. P.), What Did Jesus Teach ? cr 8vo.......... (Macmillan) net 9 0 
Haines (H. 8.), Efficient Railway Oporation, 8vo........ (Macmillan) net 21.0 
Harris (H. F.), Pellagra, S8VO......cceccceces Ceccecerer (Macmillan) net 26/0 
Henderson (Helen W.), Loiterer in New England (Hodder & Stoughton) net 21 9 
Herbert (C.), Young Pilgrims, roy 8vo....... hae tenwed (J. F. Shaw) net 4/0 
Hiill (H. W.), Sanitation tor Public Health Nurses, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 7/0 
Hogg (J. E.), Registration of Title to Land throughout the Empire, ‘ 
roy 8vo.... seeeececcecevececesesescesss-(oweet & Maxwell) net 65/0 
Horniman (B. G.), Amritsar and Our Duty to India ......(F. Unwin) net 69 
Hunter (R.), Why We Fail as Christians, cr 8vo..........(Macmillan) net 8/6 
Hurd (A.), A Merchant Fieet at War, roy 8vo..............(Cassell) net 12/6 
Hutchinson (H. G.), Portraits of the Eighties, 8vo........(F. Unwin) net 160 
Johnson (C.), What to See in America, cr 8vo..........(Macmillan) net 16/0 
Jones (J. H.), Social Economics, cr 8vo..... eosececss+-(Methuen) net 6/0 
Joseph (O. L.), Freedom and Advance, cr 8vo........(Macmillan) net 9/0 
Kellogg (V.), Germany in the War and After, cr 8vo....(Macmillan) net 5/6 
Kingnan (H.), Building on Rock, 18mo......... .-.-(Simpkin) net 3/6 
Kinsman (F. J.), Salve Mater, cr 8vo...... evcccceccoes (Longmans) net 9/0 
Kirby (Elizabeth), Penelope, cr 8vo............ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Kipling (R.), Letters of Travel (1892-1913), cr 8vo....(Macmillan) net 7/6 
Lawrence (D. H.), Touch and Go, cr 8vo........... eetnees (Daniel) net 3/6 
Lawrence (Rev. W.), American Cathedral, cr 8vo...... (Macmillan) net 5/6 
Leseohier (Prof. D. D.), Labor Market, cr 8vo ........ (Macmillan) net 12/0 
Linden (H. V.), Belgium: the Making of a Nation (Oxford Univ. Press) net 7/6 


Living Parables; or Scripture Lessons by Dramatic Methods, cr 8vo 


(Skeflington) net 5/0 

Mackenzie (C.), Vanity Girl, cr SVO.......ccceccccecseess (Cassell) net 8/6 

McKenzie (D.), Pride O’Raphoch, and other Poems (E. Mathews) net 4,0 

Mackinnon (J.), Social and Industrial Scotland, 8vo........ (Blackie) net 9/0 

McMurry {° A.), Teaching by Projects, cr Svo........ (Macmillan) net 7/0 
Manners (J. H.), All Clear!; God of My Faith; and God's Outcast (Three 

BURPED, CE BUD e cc scccccccescsesccensescees (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 


Mansbridge (A.), An Adventure in Working-Class Education (Longmans) net 6/0 
Marcosson (1. F.), Adventures in Interviewing, roy 8vo... (Lane) net 
Martin (G.), Animal and Vegetable Oils, Fata, and Waxes (Lockwood) net 12.6 
Mercier (His Eminence D. J. Cardinal), Cardinal Mercicr’s Own Story, Svo 











(ilodder & Stoughton) net 25/0 
Meyer (C. A.), Mercantile Credits and Collections, 8vo....(Macmillan) net 18/0 
Michelet (J.), Du 18 Brumaire & Waterloo, i8mo...... (Nelson) net 2/6 
Morel (EF. D.), Bleck Man’s Burden, 8vo...... (National Labour Press) net 3,6 
More (P. E.), With tho Wits, cr 8VO0...ccccccccccccces (Constable) net 10/6 
Morison (Consiance), Supreme Crusade, cr SVv0........++-- (R.T.S.) net 3/0 
Moritz (Prof. R. E.), Short Course in College Mathematics (Macmillan) net 10/6 
Nairne (Rev. A.), Faith of the New Testament, cr 8vo....( Longmans) net 6/0 
Nicholson (R. T.), Book of the Ford Van, cr 8v0............ (Larby) net 3/0 
Norton (R.), The Scamps, cr 8VO..........000- ...-(Skeffingion) net 7/6 
O'Hara (J. P.), fiistory of the United States, cr 8vo...... (Macnullan) net 6/0 


Oppenheim (. P.), Aaron Rodd, Diviner, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 


Packard (F. L.), Wire Devils, cr 8vO.....+...+6+ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/0 
Parry (A. W.), Educating in England in the Middle Ages, cr8vo ...... (Clive) 7/6 
Parry (C. E.), Psychology and Conscientious Objection, cr 8vo (Daniel) net 3/6 
Partridge (G. E.), Psychology of Nations, 8vo........ (Macmillan) net 14/0 


Partridge (G. E.), Studies in the Psychology of Intemperance, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 8/0 
Peacock (Alice Evelyn), Delightful Joys of Heaven, 8vo....(8.P.C.K.) net 6/0 


Prichard (Major H. H.), Sniping in France, Svo...... (Hutchinson) net 12/6 
Rees (J. F.), Social and Industrial History of England, 1815-1918, cr 5vo 

: (Methuen) net 5/0 
Rhodes (Ifyida), Of Finer Clay, ct BVO. ......-0eeeeeeee (J. Long) net 7/0 
Robertson (A. '[.), Stuaies in Mark's Gospel, 5vo........ (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Robinson (L.), Whiteheaded Boy : a Comedy !n 3 Acts, cr Svo(F. Unwin) net 3/6 
Ruegg (His Honour Judge), An Elementary Commentary on English Law, 

BVO. ccccccces Sb Sb Wen sOp 6040540 06b60000CC00000 (Allen & Unwia) net 7/ 
Saunders (M.), Golden Dicky, Cr 8VO.....-cseeeeeceseevees (Harrap) net 6/0 
Sedgwick (8. N.), Master of the Commandery, cr 8vo....(Books, Ltd.) net 6,0 
Sinclair (B. W.), Burned Bridges, cr 8vo........ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/8 
Singer (C.), Early English Magic and Medicine, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 4/0 
Smith (F. W.), Jesus—Teacher, 18m0.......-.6eeeeeees (Macmillan) net 2/6 
Smith (J. H.), War with Mexico, 1846-1848, 8vo........ (Macmillan) net 52/6 
Smith (Prof. G. McP.), Introductory Course in Quantitative Chemical 

Analysis, SV0....ccccccccsccccccccccccccccccccceses (Macmillan) net 9/0 
Snowden (J. H.) Is the World Growing Better? cr 8vo. .(Macmillan) net 8/6 
Sonnichsen (A.), Consumer's Co-operation, cr 8v0...... (Macmillan) net 9/0 
Squire (J. C.), Poems, Ist Serfes, 8VO........ceeeeeeees (Secker) net 21/0 
Stockley (Cynthia), Pink Gods and Blue Demons, cr 8vo...... (Cassell) net 6/0 
Stratford (Barbara Wingfield), Beryl in Indla, cr 8vo....(Books, Ltd.) net 6/9 
Taussig (Prof. F. W.), Free Trade, the Tariff, and Reciprocity, cr Svo 

(Macmillan) net 10/6 
Taylor (G.), Australian Meteorology, 8vo........ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Thaver(W. RB.), Theodore Roosevelt : an Intimate Biography (Constable) net 24,0 
Todd (Prof. A.), Scientific Spirit and Social Work, cr 8vo. .(Macmillan) net 10 6 
Trafton (G. H.), Science of Home and Community, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 0 
Usher (Prof. R.), Story of the Great War, 8vo.......... (Macmillan) net 15,0 
Vowiles, Wanderings with a Camera in Mesopotamia.......... (Simpkin) net 7/0 


an Autobiography, 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 43 
Warren (IH. L.), Foundations of Classic Architecture, roy 8vo (Macmillan) net 32 


Walterson (H.), “* Marse ilenry”’: . 
GP BOs ccccocesscceses (Blackwell) net : 
6 
6 






Weaving (W.), Daedal Wings, 6 
Weeks (R. M.), Socializing the Three R’s, cr 8vo. .(Macmillan) net 6/0 
White (W. A.), Mental Hygiene of Childhood, cr 8vo....(Heinemann) net y 0 
Williams (Prof. J. F.), Healthful Living, cr 8vo...... (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Wimperis (H. E.), A Primer of Air Navigation, cr 8vo...... (Constable) net 8/6 
Wood (R. W.), Researches in Physical Optics ; Pt. I1., Resonance Radiation 

and Resonance Spectra, 4to....... eeccecccecce (Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/6 
Wright (Florence S.), Industrial Nursing, cr 8vo...... (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Wright (Prof. H. P.), Young Man and Teaching, cr 8vo..(Macmillan) net Sh 

«/ 


Young (E. H.), By Sea and Land. SvO....cccccceeeeeees(Nelson) net 1 
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a LIBERTY 
CRETONNES 


LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent St., London, W. 2. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
REAL IRISH 
TABLE NAPERY 


at Makers’ prices. 
Linen List 40P sent post free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. BELFAST 





“Hamptons’ Malabar Carpets. 


These are fine, closely woven Indian Carpets. Hamptons have now in 
stock a great variety of designs, including many that are exceptionally 
interesting for their remarkable harmonies in delicate tones of cclour. 


ft. in. ft. in. £ a. d.9%, fa, ft. in. £ a @. 
mwSs 7 6 oo 87 0M GIR 6 aw 8 Cs 38 16 O 
12723x93 . 28 661/13 6 £105 .. 3B 16 6 





PALL MALL EAST; 


HAMPTONS Pani mait sas 


DECORATORS, 
FURNISHERS. **eu- 
BY SPECIAL |DENT’S WATCHES ANDCLOGCKS 
| Threegrand prizes and Gold Medal, Franco-Britisn 
APPOINTMENT | Exbibitioa. phe only Grand Prise granted toa 
ritis irm for Watches, Clocks, an ‘onometers. 
TO THE KING. (The only Grand Prizo awarded for Astronomical 
| Regulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compasses, 
| NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
jE. DENT and OO. Ltd, 
| Makersof the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
'61 STRAND, W.C.2, or 4 ROYAL EXGHANGE, E.¢. 5. 


Mes De-wank. 


THE HOSTESS 
HAS A TRUMP CARD 


in LEA & PERRINS’ Sauce— 
choice dish 
or retrieve a culinary failure. 


to enhance a 


& PERRIN S’ 
SAUCE, 


The Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 


LEA 


ee 


does 
is a 


The only Investment which 
not depreciate in value 


LIFE ASSURANCE POLICY. 


INSURE WITH THE 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD. 

TO LET, FOR SALE, &c. 

BRONDANW, MERIONETHSHIRE. 


Between Harlech and Beddgelert. 


———_—__—_——" 


A 
Pp LAS 
TO BE LET FOR SUMMER OR FOR TERM OF YEARS, 
Built 1660. Suitably furnished. 
3 or 4 Reception Rooms, upwards of a dozen Bedrooms. 
Very beautiful old terraced gardens with unrivailed mountain 
views. Garage and man’s quarters, avenue drive, with arch- 
way gatchouse. Rough shooting. 
Good fishing and golf within easy reach, Sea and Station 
2 miles. Portmadoc 4 miles. 
Personally inspected and particularly recom- 
mended to lovers of romantic scenery by 
WHATLEY HILL & CO., 24 Ryder Street, 8.W. 
J ANTED, near British Museum, UNFURNISHED TOP 
F ‘LAT: very small rooms, sitting-room, 2 bedrooms, and kitchen.— 
Miss MUDIE, Dunsfold, Godalming. 





ADY requires, on lease, LARGE HOUSE with about 

4A three acres of garden or land, for a LADIES’ COLLEGE for Special 

Subjects, _ Must be within one or two hours of London, with good train service. 

Large dining, drawing and other usual rooms; twenty bedrooms, exclusive of 

attics. Good offices, modern sanitation, water from public supply, artificial 

light, good elevation, soil and aspect.—Offers to Box 997, The Spectator, 1 Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


x cil TTD BAT TQlEs Ee ; - 
rN\O BE LET, FURNISHED. Near Ladbroke Square. 
et _Three minutes’ walk from Holland Park Tube Station. COUNTRY 
TYPE OF HOUSE. Very well furnished. Forsix weeksfrom June 17th. Two 
double-bedded rooms, one single, one dressing-room, and servants’ room with two 
beds. Three rec. rooms. Comfortable servants’ quarters. Many books. Pretty 
garden. Only careful tenants considered. Ten guineas a week.—Lox 1001, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


SALES BY AUCTICN. 


MESS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
: will hold the following SALES BY AUCTION during next week, at 
their large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond Street, W. 1, each Sale commencing 
at 1 o'clock precisely :— 

MAY 17TH & 18TH.— ORIENTAL, ENGLISH, and CONTINENTAL PORCE- 
LAIN and PO r'TERY, comprising the properties of Edward Hawkins, Esq., 
the late W. Moir Bryce, LL.D., of Edinburgh, Emily Lady Ampthill, T. T. 
Greg, Esq., &e. 

MAY 19TH & 20TH. MODERN ETCHINGS, including Works by Cameron, 

legros, Méryon, W histler, Zorn, &c., comprising the properties of the late W. 
Moir Bryce, LL.D., of Edinburgh, Dr. Sidney Martin, Sir A. Daniel Hall, and 
others. 
_MAY 20TH & 2ist.—-PRINTED BOOKS, comprising the properties of T. 
Francis Howell, Esq., the late C. Fairfax Murray, Esq., and others, including 
productions of modern private Presses, Art Books, bookplates, &c. 

Each Sale may be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


SHANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


TWO ASSISTANT-MASTERS are required for this School. Candidates 
should be 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried ; Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge 
University preferred. They must hold Government certificates and trained 
teachers’ diplomas, be experienced teachers and disciplinarians, able to prepare 
Cambridge Local Preliminary, Junior and Senior Candidates. Pay Taels 287°60 
ver mensem without allowances, except participation in the Superannuation 
‘und and free medical attendance, under agreement for three years, with increase 
of pay if agreement is renewed. At the present rate of exchange Teels 3 equals 
£1. Exchange is, however, subject to fluctuation, and this rate should be con- 
sidered abnormal. The pre-war rate was Taels 8 equals £1. First-class passage 
is provided, and half-pay during voyage.—Further particulars and application 
form may be obtained of the Council's Agents, 

Messrs. JOHN POOK & CO., 
Agents for the Shanghai Municipal Council, 
May, 1920. 68 Fenchurch Street, F.C. 3 


C ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ST. AUSTELL COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


ASSISTANT-MASTER wanted, in September, to teach Geography, Nature 
Study, Physics, and some Mathematics to Junior and Middle Forms, and to take 
Physical Drill with boys throughout the Schoo!. Good games and ability to 
act. as Scoutmaster would be welcomed. 

Commencing salary £180 to £230, according to previous experience. 

Applications, with copics of testimonials, should be sent to the HEAD-MASTER 
not later than Ist June, 1920. 

Education Department, County Hall, Truro, 

7th May, 1920. 
} UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COLLEGE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR bLOyYs. 


Wanted, in September, MASTER to take MATHEMATICS (Higher Certificate 
and Scholarship Standard). Salary according to scale. Experience and Degree 
taken into account. Allowance for Advanced Course. 

Also required, in September (or earlier), MASTER to take FRENCH and 
ENGLISH with Middle and Junior Forms, Salary according to scale, Experience 
and Degree taken into account. 

Application forms and scale of salaries may be cbtained from the undersigned 
upon the receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, and they should 
be returned as early as possible. F 
0. BALMFORTH, Secretary of Education. 


(oR NWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE: 
PHYSICAL TRAINING ORGANISER. 


Wanted, for twelve months from September, a Physical Training Organiser 
to act as locum tenena. 
Salary £250 and travelling expenses 
ary schools and Teachers’ classes. 
Apply, at once, to Miss MCDOWELTE, County 
Education Department, County Hall, Truro, 
12th May, 1920. 


(oR NWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
J 
LAUNCESTON, HORWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR LOYS. 


useful experience in Primary and Second- 


Hall, Truro. 


» teach English, Literature 


ASSISTANT MASTER wanted, in September, t 
and History to Senior Locals. French and Games 
Commencing salary £180 to £230, according to pre rience. ee 
Applications, with copies of testimonials, should be sent tothe HEAD-MASTER, 
Education Department, County Hall, Truro, 
12th May, 1920 
THE 


Dprrs™ COLLEGES IN 


vious experic 


UNIVERSITY OF 
DURHAM. 

Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER in ENGI ISH LANGUAGE 
and LITERATURE in the Durham Colleges in the University of Durham. 
Candidates should be graduates in Honours of a British University. Initial 
salary £250 per annum.—Further particulars may be had from the SECRETARY 
of COUNCIL, University Offices, Durham. 

NIVERSITY O F LONDON. 
CHAIR OF BANKING AND CURRENCY. — : 

The Senate invite applications for the SIR ERNEST CASSEL CHAIR OF 
BANKING AND CURRENCY, tenable at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science. Salary £1,600 a year. 
got (twelve copies) must be received not later than the first post on 
June 1, 1920, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South 
Kensington, S.W. 7, from whom further particu‘ars may be obtained. 


CHRISTIAN ORGANIZATION with broad programme 
s of a Gentleman of personality, 
APPEALS SECRETARY 
Hall, London, 


of future development needs the service 
education and organizing ability as FINANCE 
Full particulars to F, A., Box 018, 8. H, Benson, Ltd., Kingsway 


W.C, 2 
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i" COUNTY COUNCIL. 


COMPULSORY DAY CONTINUATION SCHOOLS, 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPALS, 


The Council invites applications from men and women for appointment as 
Principals of Compulsory Day Continuation Schools to be established under the 
Education Act, 1918, Applicants will be required to produce evidence of good 
general education, recognised academical or technical qualifications, teaching or 
lecturing experience, and organising ability, Experience in social and welfare 
work is also desirable. 

The inclusive scales of salary are as foliows, according to size of school :— 

Grade I—Men, £500—£25—£600; Women, £400—£20—£475. 
Grade II.—Men, £500—£25—£650; Women, £400—£20—£510. 
Grade IIIl.—Men, £500—£25—£700 ; Women, £400—£20—£550, 

Applicants in the service of the Council, who may be selected for these appoint- 
ments, and who are receiving salary within the limit of the above scales, will be 
transferred at salaries not lower than their existing salaries, 

Preference will be given in the case of male candidates to those who have 
served, or attempted to serve, with H.M. Forces, 

Ap aly (enclosing stamped, addressed foolscap envelope) to the EDUCATION 
OFF tCER (T. 3), London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C.2, Form T. 3/3 will then be sent, and must be returned by 11 a.m, 
on 26th May, 1920. Canvassing disqualifies. JAMES BIRD, 

Clerk of the London County Council. 


gyer ess BOROUGH OF SOUTHPORT. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Head-Master: G. A. MILLWARD, Esq., M.A. 

The Governors of the above School invite applications from ASSISTANT- 
MASTERS for a new Secondary School for Boys which it is proposed to commence 
in temporary premises in September next at the Woodlands, Lord Street, pending 
the erection of a new School with accommodation for 500 boys, which is to be 
proceeded with immediately on a site of 15 acres on the Sea Front. 

It is intended that the School shall be conducted as far as possible after the 
manner of a Public School for Day Boarders, for which p » the new School 
Buildings have been specially designed, and it is therefore desirable that some 
of the Candidates should have had Public School experience. They should be 
qualified to teach one or more of the following subjects :—English, History, 
Geography, Mathematics, Science, and French. 

Initial salary according to qualifications and experience, within the limits 
£200 to not less than £450, 

Forms of Application may be obtained from the undersigned, and should be 
returned not later than May 22ud, 1920. 

Education Offices, WM. ALLANACH, 

2 Church Street, Southport. Correspondent and Director of Education. 


AT ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
: MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HARPURHEY, 





Head-Mistress: Miss A. E. BELL 
(Final Honours School of English Language and Literature, Oxford). 

A FORM MISTRESS is required at the above-named school, well qualified 
to Some Elementary Science, and able to offer Mathematics as a subsidiary 
subject. 

Candidates must hold a Degree and should have had some experience. 

Salary according to qualifications and experience. 

Full particulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment may be had 
on application to the undersigned. Forms of application must be returned by 
22nd May, 1920. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify a candidate. 

Education Offices, SPURLEY HEY, 

Deansgate, Manchester, Director of Education. 
May, 1920. 


(\AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE. 





Wanted, in September: (a2) DOMESTIC SCIENCE MISTRESS to teach 
Needlework, Dressmaking, Cookery, Laundry, Housewifery, etc. (b) ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESS to teach Latin and English in the Senior and Middie School. Honours 
degree essential. (c) SCLENCE MISTRESS to teach Chemistry and Mathematics 
and, if necessary, help with the Physics af the Middle School. (d) Wanted in 
June, ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach Mathematics and English in Junior and 
Middle School. Degree essential. Salary according to County Scale, with allow- 
ance for previous experience.—Forms of application, which should be returned 
immediately, may be obtained of the EDUCATION SECRETARY, County 
Hall, Cambridge. 

7th May, 1920. 


WV ANDswortH TECHNICAL 
SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 





INSTITUTE. 


THREE ASSISTANT-MASTERS will be required in September. Candidates 
must have special qualifications and experience in teaching one of the following :— 
(a) History, (6) Latin, (ec) German. 

in each case a good Honours Degree is essential. 

Commencing salary £225 to £315, according to experience, rising to £440. 
—Applications, on forms to be obtained from the HONORARY PRINCIPAL, 
Fa a Institute, Wandsworth, 5.W. 18, returnable not later than Saturday, 
29th May. 


| | icailaaliliadiaiiadeadtail’ OF BRISTOL. 


ASSISTANT LECTURER IN EDUCATION, 











The University will shortly proceed to appoint an Assistant Lecturer in Educa- 
tion to be attached to the Women’s division of the Department of Education. 

Salary £250—£10—£300. 

Yurther particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, to whom appli- 
cations and testimonials should be sent before May 29th. 


ee OF LONDON—GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER in GEOGRAPHY (man), 

Commencing salary £300 to £350, according to experience, rising to £425, with 


further possibilities under certain conditions. Last day for applications, 
May 20th.—For further particulars apply to the WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ College, 


New Cross, 8.E. 14. 
J ANCHESTER CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, 
PENDLEBURY, 
Probationers of good education taken for three years’ training. Salary £20, 
22, and £25, with board, lodging, and laundry. Lectures given and certificate 
granted.—For particulars apply to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT. 


(IASNING TOWN WOMEN’S  SETTLEMEN 














Applications are wanted for the post of WARDEN. The work is of a 
wide and varied character, including the training of students, and is on a dis- 
tinctly religious basis. Residence to commence September Ist. Candidates 
should be over 30 years of age, and should apply by letter, stating age and 
experience, to Hon. Sec., Miss C. SPICER, 1064 Westbourne Terrace, W. 2. 








YHE QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY or 


_ The LECTURESHIP in ECONOMIC HISTORY is vacant. 
invited up to 31st May. 
The Lectureship may be held by a man or a woman. 
Information as to salary and terms of appointment may be obtained from 
N.B.—Canvassing of individual Curators, divoctly ate will vy: 
sidered a disqualification. : ae 
lst May, 1920. 


HE QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAS¢. 


The Senate has created a LECTURESHIP in SPANISH. ; ication 
invited on or before 7th June, 1920. Applications arg 

The Lectureship may be held by a man or a woman. 

Information as to salary and terms of appointment may be obtained from 

: . J. M. FINNEGAN, Secretar 

N.B.—Canvaasing of individual Curators, directly or indirectly, will be > 
sidered a disqualification. 

ist May, 1920. 


ue UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF MODERN HISTORY. 


The Council are about to appoint a PROFESSOR of MODERN History 

Salary £800 per annum. ; 

Applications should reach the undersigned, from whom further particulars may 

be obtained, by the 26th May. . 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registra 


ST: MARY’S COLLEGE, LANCASTER GATE.—A 
‘> LECTURER on the THEORY of EDUCATION wanted for September 
who can supervise the Students’ teaching In some subjects, preferably Mathe- 
matics. A Churchwoman, with University Honours essential. Salary good 
according to qualifications.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. ‘ 


W ANTED by Publisher gentleman for post of ASSISTANT 
TECHNICAL EDITOR. Sound mathematical training, with ex. 
perience in engineering or industries desirable. State salary required and aye 
—Box 1000, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
\ ANTED, for PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC work in a Home 
near London, NURSE PROBATIONER. Must have V.A.D. ex- 
perience and an interest in nerve cases. Age 25-35. Daughter of professiona 
man preferred.—Write MEDICO, 195 Oxford Street, W. 1. 
NAREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
/ date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 


GIRLS. Price 3s. 10d. post free-—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY. LIMITED, 6 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


BELFAST, 


Applications arg 


me 

















LECTURES, &e. 


HRISTIANITY FROM THE QUAKER STANDPOINT. 

PUBLIC ADDRESSES will be given on SUNDAY EVENINGS in MAY 

at DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, 136 Bishopsgate, E.0., at 6.30. May 16th, 
** National Power and Christian Purpose,”” by FRANK E. POLLARD, M.A. 


NTER-DENOMINATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL, at 
SWANWICK, DERBYSHIRE, June 19-28. Subject: The Christian 
Standard of Life.—For detailed programme send stamped, addressed envelope to 
Miss GARDNER, 92 St. George’s Square, London, 8.W. 1. 
SSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
EDUCATION IN INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE. 
President: The Rt. Hon. LORD LEVERHULME, LL.D. 








CONFERENCE AT LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY, JUNE 2nd and 3rd; 
AT PORT SUNLIGHT, JUNE 4th. 
CONTINUED EDUCATION; ADULT EDUCATION; EDUCATION FOR 
COMMERCE, 


The speakers will include— 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOOIATION, 
Str WOODMAN BURBIDGE (President-Elect), 
THE VICE-CHANCELLOR OF LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY, 
PROFESSOR MONTGOMERY, MR. ROSCOK BRUNNER, 
Mr. ALBERT MANSBRIDGE, MR. P. A. Best, Dr. E. L. PECK, 
Mr. W. R. Rak, PRINCIPAL SCHOFIELD, MR. A. KR. ENTWISTLE, 
Mr. J. KNOX, and others. 
Further particulars from the Honorary Secretary, R. W. FERGUSON, 
36 Linden Road, Bourneville, Birmingham. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON — 

A Course of THREE ADVANCED LECTURES on “The Early 
Civilisation of Malta,”” by Professor T. H. ZAMMIT, of the University of Malt» 
has been arranged provisionally to take place at University College, Gower 
Street, W.C., at 5.30 p.m. on May 20th, 27th, and 28th. A further announcement 
will be made in the daily Press, Admission free. Syllabus obtainable on 
application. 





P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 

Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., O.B.E. 
Students are pre for the Arta and Science Degrees of the University 

of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year for three years are offered 
for competition at an examination held annually in April 
For Calendar and further particulars apply to 
The PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
N EWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.—The Trustees 
of the MARY EWART FUND will, if a suitable candidate presents 
herself, award a TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP of £150 in June next. Can- 
didates must be former students of Newnham College.—Apply SECRETARY, 
Mary Ewart Trust, Newnham College, Cambridge. 


rFYHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT, 
Trustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L. The MARCHIONESS OF SALIS- 
BURY. The Rt, Hon, CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D., M.P. The 
VISCOUNT ASTOR, The Rt Hon. so yaaa OF DUNFERMLINE, LL.D. 
Principal : 
Miss HILDA WALTON (Oxf, Fin, Hon, Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit.), 
Vice-Principal: 
Miss ALMA WIKNER (Koyal Vent, Inst, of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish system, The Course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physlology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnss- 
tics, Massage and Medica! Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games, Studen'!s 
practise teaching In schools in the neighbourhood, The College stands in its owa 
grounds of 23 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath, 
The Course begins in October.--Further particulars on applicationto SUCRETARY 
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eashinice 
LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss 8TANSFELD. Students 

are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 

and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 

Maseage, Anatom y, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 

Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £140 a year.—For prospectus apply SECRETAR re 

WROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: 

Rit. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. ©. G. 

Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information con- 

cerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, apply 
to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 


SE ALE-HAYNE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
° 


NEWTON ABBOT, DEVON. 
WOMEN’S COURSE. 

Courses for women in Market Gardening, Dairying, and Poultry Management. 
Ten weeks’ course commences June 21st. Fees for tuition, board, and private 
room in College, £40 for Course. Reduced fees for Devon and Cornwall residents 
£35.—Full particulars from SECRETARY. 


Eb & 0 BC HA R D 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL OF GARDENING, 
HAWKHURST, KENT. 

Principal: Miss SLANEY (late Staff, Studley College; Ist Class R.H.S, 


Examination), 
Miss WALROND-SKINNER (late Lecturer, Studley College ; 
Ist Class R.H.S, Examination). 

Limited number of students taken. Practical, theoretical, and individual 
training given in all branches of gardening, Students prepared for the R.H.S. 
Examination. Exceptional opportunities for delicate students, for whom 
special arrangements are made.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 

ULDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY, Gardening for women, Extensive range glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE 

J (removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property). Healthy 
putdoor life, with practical, comprehensive training. Entries any date. Non- 
residents also received. Halt-term 14th June.—Prospectus of RIDLEY PEAKE, 


Kingstone, near Canterbury. 


‘CTUDLEY HORTICULTURAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, WARWICKSHIRE.—Twenty new rooms 


Vice-Principal : 








now ready. Central heating, water service in each room. Wall and rock 
gardens being designed this summer. Five resident University and other 
lecturers and demonstrators. Public examinations prepared for.—Apply 


Warden, Dr. LILLIAS HAMILTON. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


{ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate fs sunny, dry, 
and bracing, Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cos 
and to ensure that ail the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall te 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leods, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle, 


eS PARK 








? 

GOUDHURST, KENT. 

A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ON PUBLIC SCHOOL LINES. 
Head-Miztrees: Miss D. F. HUNTER, B.Sc., Lond. 
Board and Tuition, 60 Guineas a Term. 

Bedgebury Park is situated 280 feet above sea level, in the most beautiful 
part of Kent. The historic mansion, with playing fields and Park of over 200 
acres, provides all the surroundings of a delightful home. 

The Head-Mistress is assisted by a highly qualified and experienced staff. 

The Church Education Corporation, which established Sandecotes and Uplands 
Schools nearly 20 years ago, has founded Bedgebury with the definite view of 
training the pupils under ideal conditions for their future responsibilities, 


alec aaalatil SCHOOL, HiNDHEAD. 


Term began May 4th, 
cation to Miss Fk. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.). 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott 


TNNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head- Mistress Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs aud sea. 


TINHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 

Education on modern lines for Girls, Games, gardening, domestic science, 
llome care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
tituated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.,—-Apply PRINCIPAL 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 
Pupils prepared fur University Scholarships. Spacious and well-equipped 
tchool buildings, with good playing grounds.--For prospectus apply Head-Mistress, 
oe PAUL’S GIRL’S SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 6. 
fhe NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will 
take place on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, July 6th, 7th, and 
8th. These Scholarships exempt the holders from payment of tuition fees.— 
Application should be made to the HIGH MISTRESS at the School. The last 
day for the registration of candidates is Monday, June 21st. 
IVERPOOL COLLEGE, HUY'ION, near LIVERPOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION POSTPONED to June 16th and 
17th. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £40, BURSARIES of £20. Entries by June 
7th.—For particulars apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Hof So Bikey bant! wird 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principai—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 


St ™ ARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 


Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College, 


FOREIGN. 
),DUCATION in SWITZERLAN D.—Ist-class Boarding School 
‘4 for Elder Girls, LES ALLIERES, LAUSANNE, Thorough genera! educa- 
tion, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine situation, comfortable 
house. Tennis court. Escort from Loudon.—For illus, Pros. apply to Principal, 


Prospectus on appl 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- 


tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this book, 

which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated descrip- 

tion of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—( Publication 

Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Strost, London, W.1. 

AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months, Fees, £160 
p.®. Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Early applications 
should be made, 

_Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C, 3. 

HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, July 6th and 7th.—Application to be made not later 
than 15th June to the HEAD-MASTER, from whom particulars may be obtained. 








ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An EXAMI- 
NATION will be held on July 6th, 7th, and 8th for FOUR SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS—one of £50, one of £40, and two of £30.—For particulars apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER. | __ ; 
( { RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 


SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION. 
June 2nd and 3rd. 
Apply before May 25th to HEAD-MASTER 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 


hie Bat, Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 1920. 

An EXAMINATION will be held on June 3rd and 4th, 1920, for Eight or Nine 
Scholarships, all tenable for two years, and open to boys under 15 on May ist; 
namely—one Alfred Smith Scholarship of £50, about five Junior Platt Scholar- 
ships of £40, and about two House Schularships of £20. 

Further particulars may be had from the HEAD-MASTER 











BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 

. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford’ 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c, Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £69, 
Entrance Scholarships, July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A,, Head-Mgster, 


Co Rite ne eanm nose ae ots ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
T 








SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS (for boys not already members of the College). 

1¢ awards include five of £70 each, and the James of Hereford Scholarship 

of £35 per annum for boys born, edacated, or residing in Herefordshire. ‘There 

are also some Clergy Nominations of £30 perannum, Examinations on May 25th, 
26th, and 27th.—Details on application to the BURSAR, Cheltenham College, 


N ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
aA June 1, 2, and 3 (Tues., Wed., and Thurs.), One or two of £87, five or 
more of £50, five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys), per ann, Faber Exhibition 
of £12, for one year, awarded to the boy who does best in examination, Exhibitions, 
£25 to £12 per ann., may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
Scholarship.—For full particulars of these and of certain valuable War Exhibi- 
tions (awarded without examination) apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BU RSAR, 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 
£25 to £100 a year, Examination in June,—VParticulars from the SECRETARY, 


Clifton College, Bristol. 

] RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 
held on June Ist and 2nd, to elect to SCHOLARSHIPS varying in 

value from £60 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on application to the HEAD- 

MASTER, . 
RAD? i.28b BD C OLLEG E. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 
ranging from 90 to 20 Guineas, open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1920, 
will be held on May 27th and 28th at Bradfield.—Entry forms can be obtained 
from the HEAD-MASTER, Bradfield College, Berks. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes gained by Pupils of 
Mr, P. H, L. EVANS, M.A. 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 52, 
ARMY, including 1st and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, 36. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 

SITUDENT’S ACME CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 

POSTAL COURSES BY EXPERIENCED TUTORS FOR ALL 

EXAMINATIONS, 

Apply, H. W. RAISIN, B.Sc. (London Univ.), Freshfield, 55 Christchurch 


Road, Bournemouth, 
{LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
j will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies, 446 Strand, W.C. 2. 
TFWITION AT BROADSTAIRS.—Mr. A. H. DAVIS, M.A., 
formerly Classical Scholar, Trinity College, Cambridge, has vacancies 
from September for three RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare for Universities, etc, 
—St. Clair, Broadstairs. Kent. : a 
QREMIUM PUPIL will be accepted by a well-known 
SPEECH SPECIALIST with High-Class Public School Practice. Muet 
be well educated ; some medical knowledge an advantage Exclusive profession 
of great value and interest. —Write “ M.,” Box 644, SMITHS’ AGENCY, LTD., 
100 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, ; 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having on up-to-date knowledze of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTOKs, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (iree of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, j 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, -143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4, 
Telephone : 6053 Central. a: - 


{CHOOLS information 
Ne) 








GIRLS. 


reliable 
Educational 
particulars of 
preferred, 


obtain 
Tutors, and 

sending full 

pupils, locality 


Parents can 
respecting Schools, 
for boys and girls by 
requirements (age of 
of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching statfs of the most important schools, and thus able 
rmation difficult to obtain elsewhere, 
Telephone—1136 Museum, 


Homes 
their 
range 


rP\UTORS. 


to supply inf 


Offices—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. 
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(orcs OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING AND oe. 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 
A SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMEN » £ 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
sro looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


VHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
istic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given, 


ONALD M: ASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
charged, Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words, Novels and 
Serlals from about 80,000 words, Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. 


Authors’ MSS, 6 oy eee MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Loctors’ 
Commons, London, E.C, 4. : : a 
YPEW RITING.— Mise RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 


Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Ground Floor). T.N. Gerrard 6179. 
TYPEWRITING of all kinds, including “Articles, Theses, Old Family Letters, 
Genealogical Trees, Novels, &c. French (Brevet Elémentaire). 


GQHORTHAND (PLTMAN’S) EXPERT — POSTAL TUL- 
TION. Moderate fees.—A. BLAKE, M.LP.S., 14 Brooklyn Road, 
Shepherd's 1] Bush, London, , W.12. ae Siembighs 


RE A SUCCESSFUL WRITER. 
HE LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL booklet, ‘“ How 


to Make Money with Your Pen” (sent free to all applicants), will show 
you how. 
THREE CHEQUES BY ONE POST was the recent gratifying experience of a 
student of the school—a beginner. 
THE LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Editorial G,, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2. 


“FINYPEWRITERS and How to Use Them,” an instructive 
and useful Manual for Beginners and Advanced Students. Just published, 
23., post free. RELIANCE MERCHANDISE, L TD., 2 Gra ay’s Inv Road, Ww ©. %. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
NTIAL COUNTRY HOUSE for INVALIDS who 


Comfortable house in Kent, in beautiful 
Vegetarian or fruitarian diet if desired. 
No tuberculous, mental, or 
photographs on _ 


ESIDE 
d need nursing attention or rest. 
and extensive grounds, Good cooking. 
tnder fully trained and qualified supervision. 
infectious cases are recelved.—Prospectus and 


Hox 094, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C., 
TOURS. 
paren SOCIAL TOURS.—lItalian and Swiss Lakes, 
June 3rd—Como, Maggiore, Lugano, Geneva, ete.; 3 weeks, 45 gns. 


Italian Tyrol, July $rd-— Fassa and Ampe zz0 Dolomites, scene of Italian victories ; 
4 weeks, 65 ans. Art Cities of North Italy, Sept.—Perugia, Assisi, Ravenna, 
Siens, ete.— Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 8.E. 19. 


geet as 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECTAT ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 


EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 


SURREY, 





For ——— and terms apply to H. HOWARD, — ary, 
. Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
JS agree nny? PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
seribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 


who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STORBY, 
Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.C.2. 


Country, Seaside 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).- 
General Manager, Medical, &c., 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 28. Specimens sent free—HENRY B,. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 


London, W. 1. 
PQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 


thereon. 
W.C. 2. 


10 Lancaster Place, Strand, 


Apply SECRETARIES, 
THEENIC SCOTCH WOVEN UNDERWEAR.—Made in 

all sizes in finest wool, silk and wool, and merino. Guaranteed un- 
shrinkable. Write makers for patterns and prices.—Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, 


Hawick, Scotland. _ 
} EAL LACE—YOUGHAL. NEEDLE-POINT, 
LIMERICK bridal present, for 


IRISH CROCHET.—Suitable as a 
a Jubilee or for Church gifts. Collars, laces, handkerchiefs, fichus, scarves, 
‘entres, d'oyleys, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, &c.—Sclection sent on approval 
jirect from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7a. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 128, on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Sliver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwize), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable Orm. 
*. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd, 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturera, 
Messrs, KROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers, If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made. —Chi 4f Offices, 63 Oxford Strect, London, Estd. i00 years, 


LATTIS is the only absolutely y efficient re medy ‘for exter- 


minating Cockroaches 2nd Plackbcettes. Haimiess to domestic animals 
Full directions on cach tin.—Is. ¢d., 2s. @d on Ss. per tin, post free, inom 
HOWAKTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shetticld. 


ee, 





— 


THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 
and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES 4 
BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, 
SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 
and training 1,200 boys and girls, 


NEED HELP 


Special Help is wanted for the Emergency Fund 


Patrons - - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Vice-President - - - — - ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE, 
Chairman and Treasurer - - —- C,_E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A, 
Chairman of *Arethusa’ Committee — Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries - H. BRISTOW WALLEN; HENRY G. COPELAND, 


London Office : 
NATIONAL REFUGES, 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 2. 























EX-SERVICE MEN 


Are being Specially Cared for by 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


by means of HOSTELS for those attending Hospital 
or seeking work; EMPLOYMENT BUREAU; TRAIN. 
ING FARM and MARKET GARDEN for training men 
to work on the land. Friends of the DISABLED and 
SHELL-SHOCKED for helping men who have lost their 
health in the country’s cause. The MOTHERLESS 
CHILDREN of ex-Service men are taken in full charge, 


THE EVANGELISTIC AND SOCIAL WORK 
is also in active operation. 


Cheques, crossed “ Barclays % Church Army,” to Prebendary CARIILE, D.D., 
Church Army Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. 


The 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY. 
Patrons: T.M, THE KING AND QUEEN, 


39TH ANNIVERSARY, 1920, 


TUESDAY, MAY 18TH, 
845 am. CELEBRATION OF THE HOLY COMMUNION 
in the Crypt Chepel, St. Paul's Cathedral, 
11.0 am, ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
Ch anger House, St. Paul's Cathedral, 
3.9 pm, ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING, 
Church House, Great Smith Street, Westminst 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON, 

Speakers will include : 

BISHOP OF B — AM, Dr. LETITIA FAIRFIELD, 

LORD HUGH CI LADY BEATRIX WILKINSON, 
ire bendary RUDOLF (Founder), 

Public Mecting can be obtained on application to Rev. W 

M.A., Old Town Hall, Kernington Road, London, 8.E. 1}, 


Chairman : 


Tickets for the 
FOWELL SWANN, 


THE CHURCH IN WALES. 





‘APPEAL FOR ONE MILLION 


POUNDS. 


This eum is required to replace the endowments lost 
through the passing of the Welsh Church Act (1914). 


YOUR HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Cheques to be made payable: “ Welsh 
Church Fund” and crossed “ Lloyds Bank,” 


The Secretary, Appeql Fund Pe oe rch in Wales, 119 Victoria Streé, 
London, SW, 


“INNOCENT AND SU FFERING” 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon, Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9. 
£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,500,009, De 
Paid-up Capital, $2,500,000. Reverve Fund, £2,570,000, Together £5,070 008 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ee ar oe ee « £5,000,000 


«+ £10,070,000 





Address: 





Tctal Issued a and Reserve 


4EAD OFFICE: 1 Cc ORNHIL L, London, EA 


DRAFTS ‘as "GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches through out ‘the Australian 
ftates, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also ‘ta 

L1LLS are purchased or sent for coiloctio 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on ter ms which may be ascertained 
2B application, 
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Ross's “Royal” 
Ginger Ale 
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VIGOROUS HEALTH 


and capacity for effective service 
depend, very largely indeed, 
upon the choice of drinks. 


ROSS 5 Gip ogerAle 


is a capital beverage, of which every 
ingredient makes for vigorous health. 


It touches the harp of life and will 
help you to mobilise all the forces 


of both mind and body. 


Choose it as your drink Imperial, 
aim at efficiency, follow the gleam, 
and your gift of service may 
become immortal. 


“Never anything can be amisy 
When earnestness and duty tender it.” 


Two kinds—“Pale Dry” & « Royal.” 


We want you to try both and choose for yourself, 


W. A. ROSS & SONS, LTD., BELFAST, IRELAND. 
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A Copy of this Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


NO PART OF THIS ISSUE HAS BEEN UNDERWRITTEN. 


Application will be made to the Committes of the London Stock Exchange for permission to deal in these Shares after Allotment. 








The List of Subscriptions will open on Monday, 17th May, 1920, and w ill close on or before Saturday, 22nd Ma y, 1920, 


JAMES PASCALL, LIMITED, © 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, m4 to 1893.) 


Blackfriars Road, London, S.E.., and Mitcham, Surrey. 





SHARE CAPITAL. Issued and 
Authorised paid up. 
£200,000 in 200,000 7 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each £149,560 
£250,000 in 250,000 8 per cent. Cumulative Preferred hentia Shares of £1 each . - 
£200,000 in 200,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each ‘ 2 ‘ ‘ ae £177,528 
£650, 000 £327 ,088 


There is an outstanding issue of £25,000 5 per cent. Debentures redeemable in 1925. 








ISSUE OF 
250,000 8’), Cumulative (Participating) Preferred Ordinary Shares 
of £1 each at par, 


PAYABLE 
On Application “ Be i“ as ee 2s. per Share. 
On Ist July, 1920 ‘a F ‘ os 18s. ,, as 
Applicati: from existi' Shareholders and Susteteme will receive special consideration. 





The Preference Shares carry a fixed Cumulative Dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum on the Capital 
for the time being paid up thereon and rank as regards Dividend in priority to both the Ordinary Shares and 
Preferred Ordinary Shares, but without any further right to participate in profits. 

The Preferred Ordinary Shareholders will be entitled to receive a fixed cumulative dividend at the rate of 8 
per cent. per annum, and an extra dividend, not exceeding 2 per cent. per annum, at the rate of | per cent. for every 
1 per cent. above 8 per cent. paid on the Ordinary Shares. 

The fixed dividend on the Preferred Ordinary Shares at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum will be payable half- 
yearly on the Ist January and the Ist July, the first such half-yearly dividend, calculated from ist July, 1920, being 
payable on Ist January, 1921. Any further participation in the profits will be added to the July distribution. 

In a liquidation the Preference Shares and Preferred Ordinary Shares are entitled in the order set out above to repayment 
of Capital paid up, including arrears of Dividend (if any) in priority to the Ordinary Shares, but are not entitled to any parti- 
cipation in surplus assets. 





SYDNEY Wo PASCA ALL (Ch ) Cees. 

SYDNE >AS lwirman VOODROFFES SHBY, 39 Eastehe .C. 3, and 18 Great Dove 
WILFRID G. PASCAT WOODROFFES & ASHBY, ih. ae, b. » and Gr | t 
LAURENCE H. PASC Ai. L. \ 100 Blackfriars Road, p ean 

AKTHUR P. JONES London, 8.E. 1. Satine 

p 2 anes CLARK. MARTIN, FARLOW & CO., Incorporated Accountants, 50 Gresham Street, 
GEORGE A. WIL mat \M. London, B.C. 2 


sie aes -_ Bankers, ? = Secretary and Registered Offices. 
LONDON COUNTY W ESTMINSTER & PARR’S BANK, LTD., 21 Lombard GEORGE A. WILBRAHAM, 100 Blackfriars Road, London, 8.E. 1 
Street, London, E.C. 3; Head Office, J Lothbury, B.C, 2; and Branches. é 
Broker: Transfer Office. 


TOHN PRUST & CO., 37 Throgn nn my Street, London, E.C. 2. 50 Gresham Street, London, E.C. 2 


PROSPECTUS. 


The Company was incorporated on June 13th, 1898, to acquire and take 





ASSETS—continurd. 


over as a going concern the business of a Manufacturer of Confectionery and Sundry debtors (aiter deduction for Discounts and 

Chocolates, founded by the late Mr. James Pascall in the year 1866 j doubtful debts) te: 2 171.417 17 7 
The business of the Company is carried on at Blackfriars Road, London, Investments (of which £49,750 jis in War Stocks and 

and at Mitcham, Surrey Government Securities) me ise 19,807 6 0 
It also has Depots and Show rooms in Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, | Other items - 1,4 - 

Birmingham, Cardiff, and other large provincial centres. | 
For more than 50 years a large manufacturing and wholesale business has | £728,047 ’ 

been developed, both at home and overseas. Extensive factories, equipped | LIABILITIES 

with modern plant and machinery, have been established at Mitcham, in Creditors (including £25,000 Debentures, provision 

Surrey, as well as on the original site and neighbouring sites at Blackfriars for Excess Profits Duty and Loan from Bankers). . 2 

and have from time to time been added to, in order to meet the increased 

demand for the Company's manufactures. iuxcess of Assets over Trade and other Liabilities .. l f 





We further certify that the net Profits of the Company for the past 
four years have been as follows :-—— 


In May, 1919, and at subsequent dates, the Company issued a further 
£129,560 in 7 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares to: provide funds for 
erecting additional extensive buildings on the Company's freehold land at 








Mitcham and equipping them with the necessary plant and machinery, and , 1916 5 
also for buying a fleet of motor delivery vans and supplying working capital 1917 6 
necessitated by the increasing turnover, both in respect of the Home trade 1918 2 
and that of the overseas markets. 1919 4 8 

Notwithstanding the extra facilities obtained by this means the Company's Such net Profits are arrived at after paying Directors’ remuneration, 
trading has increased so largely that in order to provide the necessary ex- making ample provision for depreciation of Buildings, Plant and 
tensions at home considerable additional capital is required; furthermore, Machinery, and other wasting assets, and also provision for tnt re 
the Company has opportunities of developing on favourable lines its opera- on Loans, and Debentures and Excess Profits Duty, but before charging 
tions in the British Dominions from which substantia! results are anticipated. | Income Tax. ae , ; ; 

The prospects of the future are most satisfactory, the turnover for the MARTIN, FARLOW & CO., we 
irst three months of the present year showing a considerable increase over 50, GRESHAM STREET, neorporated A ants. 


LonpDon, EC. 2 
srd May, 1920. , if - 
The excess of Assets over Liabilities as shown by the 


the corresponding period of last year, while the turnover for the year 1919, 
was more than double that of 1916. 


The books of the Company have been regularly andited by Messrs. Martin, i c t £498.022 0 0 
Farlow & Co. since its formation, and the following Certificate has been | Auditors’ Certificate is ee as a 
furnished by them :— ' To which should be added the p sroceeds of this issue after 

z i | deducting the estimated expenses, say £10,000 240 v 
To Messrs. JAMES PASCALL, LIMITED. | a or ag 
£668,022 UV ) 
We certify that the Assets and Liabilities of the Company, at 2ith : ‘a on be deducted £149,560 being the _ 
December, 1919, in accordance with the Balance Sheet at that date oe Pa eB the 7 — cont Preferc nee Share 
exclusive of goodwill, were as follows :— Capital and £15,718, the amount of the dividend 
ASSETS | payable on the Ordinary Capital for the year ended e 
Pee ta: a 2 scember, 1919 .. ~ ° ee -- 165,278 0 
Freehold Land and Buildings and Leasehold Pro- 2ith December, 1919 se ae ee 
perty, including Plant and Machinery (after de- Thu ; 
wT ae s the net Assets representing the security for the issue 
duction of ample depreciation) .. -. £169,506 3 11 ntto.. £602,744 0 0 
Stocks on hand certified by Company's cffic jals .. 335,881 4 1 of £250,000 Preferred Ordinary Shares amount to . pitted Le 
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The Directors confidently anticipate that the trading profit for 1920 will, 
by reason of the employment of the additional capital now asked for, exceed 
that of the previous year. 

The Cumulative Preference Sharcholders and the Preferred Ordinary Share- 
holdcrs are entitled to one vote for every ten Shares held, and have the right 
to attend and vote at any General Mecting, iixtraordinary General Mecting, 
or other meeting of the Company. The Ordinary Shareholders are entitled 
to one vote for each Share held. 

The undermentioned Contracts have been entered into within the last 
two years in addition to Contracts in the ordinary course of business :— 

1. Dated 8rd August, 1918, between Sydney W. Pascall and Arthur 
Grover Kennard, Trustees of the late James Pascall, of the one part and 
the Company of the other part for an option for the purchase by the Com- 
pany of Freehold Land at Mitcham for £1,752 10s. 5d. 

%. Dated 3rd August, 1918, between Mr. Sydney W. Pascall of the one 
part and the Company of the other part for an option for the purchase 
by the Company of Freehold Land at Mitcham for £2,168 7s. 9d. 

Dated 3rd August, 1918, between the Company of the first part, 
the Trustees of the late James Pascall of the second part, and the said 
Sydney W. Pascal! of the third part, being « Contract detining rights of 
way, easements and means of access in respect of land at Mitcham aforesaid. 

4. Dated 3lst Oetober, 1919, between the said Sydney W. Pascall of 
the one part and the Company of the other part for an option for the pur- 
chase by the Company of Frechold Land at Mitcham for £208 14s. 4d. 

5. Dated 3rd May, 1920, between the said Sydney W. Pascall of the one 
part and the Company of the other part for an option for the purchase by 
the Company of Freehold Land at Mitcham for £6,202 88. 6d. 

The following fully paid Shares have been issued within the two years 
preceding the date of this Prospectus for a consideration other than cash :— 

117.378 Ordinary Shares of £1 each have been allotted and issued to the 

Holders of the Ordinary Shares credited as fully paid otherwise than in 

cash, being part of the amount standing to the credit of the Company's 

Reserve and Undistributed Profits Account, the consideration for such 

allotment and issue being the capitalization of the sum of £117,378 

undistributed profits. 

The Directors and members of the family of the late Mr. James Pascal! hold 
the whole of the Ordinary Share Capital of the Company and a conservative 
policy has always been adopted in distributing the profits, writing down the 
fixed Assets and building up Reserves. 

A copy of the Memorandum and Articles of Association, the above-named 
Contracts and the Certificate of the Auditors, can be seen at the Registered 
Offices of the Company, 100, Blackfriars Road, London, &.B. 1, at any time 
during business hours whilst the Subscription List remains open. 

Application for Shares should be made upon the Form accompanying the 
Prospectus, and sent with the amount payable on application to the Company’s 
Bankers, London County Westminster and Parr’s Bank, Limited, 21, Lombard 
Street, London, B.C. 3, or to any of their Branches. 

If no allotment is made the application money will be returned in full, and 
where the number of Shares allotted is less than the number applied for, the 
balance will be applied towards the remaining payment. 

Failure to pay the final instalment due Ist July, 1920, will render the amount 
previously paid liable to forfeiture and the allotment to cancellation. 

Interest will be charged on any amounts in arrear at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum. 

The minimum subscription on which the Directors will proceed to allotment 
of the present issue of Preferred Ordinary Shares is 100 Shares. 

A brokerage of 3d. per Share will be paid on allotments made in respect of 
applications bearing a broker's stamp. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from the Bankers, 
Solicitors, and Offices of the Company, from the Brokers to the Company, 
Messrs. John Prust & Co., 37, Throgmorton Street, London, E.€. 2, and from 
the Transfer Office, 50, Gresham Street, B.C. 2 

DATED 15th May, 1920. 





This form may be used and sent with Remittance to London County West- 
minster and Parr’s Bank, Limited, 21, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3, or 
any ef its Branches, 


JAMES PASCALL, LIMITED, 


LONDON and MITCHAM. 





issue of 250,000 8 per cent. Cumulative (Participating) Preferred 
Ordinary Shares of £1 each at Par. 





OF APPLICATION. 


FORM 


To the Directors of 
JAMES PASCALL, LIMITED, 
100, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1. 
GENTLEMEN, 


Having paid Company's Bankers the sum of £..........seee08 
being a deposit of 2s. per Share on an application for.............+eeseee 
8 per cent. Cumulative Preferred Ordinary Shares of £1 each of the above 
Company, I (we request you to allot to me/us that number of Preferred Ordinary 
Shares upon the ms of the Company’s Prospectus, dated the 15th day of 





May, 1920, and I we hereby agree to accept the same or any smaller number 
of such Shares that may be allotted to me us, and to pay the balance of 18s. 
per Share on the Ist day of July, 1920, and I ‘we authorise you to place my /our 
Rame(s) on the Register of the Company as the holder(s) of the said Shares. 
I/We hereby declare that this application is not made by or for the benefit 
of an enemy subject within the meaning of-the Trading with the Enemy 


(Amendment) Act, 1916. 





Name a : oe aes ee os Missy ererereres 

Address (in full) ......065 PET CTC CTT re ee i scccececee 
Please write «§«. lh ct ete e eee c cere eve reneereeeceseses : 

very distinctly. Occupation or Description... .ccceccccccereccecesenes 

Signature. eer TTC CTT Terre eC eee 


Cheques should be made payable to London County Westminster & Parr's 


Bank, Limited, or Bearer, and crossed ‘‘ a/c James Pascall, Limited” (any 
iteration from *‘ Order” to ‘* Bearer” must be initialled by the drawer). 


No Receipt will be issued for payments on Application, but an acknowledg- 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


Head Office: Yokohama. London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


Capitai Subscribed = - ~ Yen 100,000,000 
Capitai Paid Up - - - Yen 61,000,C00 
Reserve Fund - - . ~ Yen 44,000,000 





The Eightieth Half-yearly General Meeting of Shareholders was held at the 
Head Office, Yokohama, on the 10th March, 1920, when the Directors submitted 
the following Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank and the Profit 
and Loss Account for the Half-year ended 3lst December, 1919, which was 
duly approved. 

BALANCE SHEET. 


LIABILITIES ° 
ee sos 100,000,600.00 
Reserve Fund .......... 28,000,000.00 
Reserve for Doubtful Debt 2,506,200.35 


15,153,914.65 
529,401,073.62 


Notes in Circulation .......... 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &.) .. ‘ 
Bills Payable, Bills Re-discounted, Acceptances, and 








other Sums due by the Bank ........scceeeee 767,429,113.84 
Dividends Unclaimed....... EE Arr ee 9,242.27 
Balance of Profit and Loss brought forward from 

th NII 5d Son daucenin daa ctdd oa ‘ee 3,776,835.03 
Net Profit for the past Half-year ......... 19,305,559.04 


Yen 1,465,581,939.70 
rs 

Capital Unpaid 39,000,000.00 
Cash Account— 
2 Serr ore 

At Bankers 





ae 139,544,903.14 
Investments in Public Securities and Debentures.... 150,936,366.01 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, &¢. .......... 336,987,268.03 
Bills receivable and other Sums due to the Bank 784,050,107.08 
Bullion and Foreign Money............sseceeeee0 10,882,291.72 
Bank's Premises, Properties, Furniture, & 4,181,003. 


| 















Yen 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 

To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on 
Bills Current, Bad and Doubtful Debts, Bonus for 
Cee Oe Ge, GE. cv ccc weccsecsceccseses 

et a cieradepeaadecaeieavaes banees 

To Dividend— 

Yen 6.00 per Old Share for 240,000 Shares...... 
| ven 5.75 per New Share (1911) for 210,660 | 





135,625,937 .64 
16,000,000.00 


3,210,000.00 


GATED. ao ccccacerisccdesseceensase eee 
| Yen 0.75 per New Share (1919) for 620,000 | 





Yen 





By Balance brought forward 30th June, 1919 .... 3,776,835.03 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Hali- Year ending 
SI8S DOCSMPET, TGID cccccccccccccsesoses enee 154,931,497.58 


Yen 158,708.332,61 





‘W3 
Boots 


and Shoes 


The Footwear or 
smart cut, perfect 
fit and super finish 


x. 


' Fi “Old Vi sini. Also in boxes of 
Cork-Tpped.Ovals, 16 for2QO SO and 100 


Spinet Mixture W224 "2. 


ab ips aontneneateteameieteneenntncienlem 





ment wil! be forwarded in due course by Allotment of Shares or by return of 
51 t. 
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No part of this issue has been or will be underwritten. 
The special permission of the Committee of the Stock Exchange jcr dealing in the Shares after Allotment will be applied for, 





The Subscripiion List will CPEN on the 10th day of May, 1920. 








A Copy of this Prospectus has been fiied with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 





WELWYN GARDEN GITY LTD. 


( Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 





SHARE CAPITAL £250,000 


DIVIDED INTO 


250,000 Seven per cent. Cumulative Shares of £1 each. 





ISSUE AT PAR 


OF 


250,000 7°; Cumulative Shares of £1 each 


(Subject to the Directors’ Qualification Shares and the Shares for which the Memorandum of Association has been subscribed), 
PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS :— 


2/6 on Application, 7 


7/6 on Allotment, 5/- on 1st August, 1920, and 5/- on Ist October, 1920. 


Payment in full may be made on Allotment, and Dividends will accrue at the rate of 7 per cent. 
per annum from the date of payment. Interest at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum will be 
chargeable on 1 overdue instalments. 








DIRECTORS: 


Ricnt Hoy. THe EARL OF LYTTON, Knebworth House, Knebworth, 
Herts; Chairman of Trust Houses, Limited; President of Hampstead 
Garden Suburb Trust, Limited. 

Sm THEODORE GERVASKE CIHLAMBERS, K.B.E., 8 North Street, West- 
minster, London, 3.W. 1 Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution; late 
Controller of the National War Savings Committee. 

EBENEZER HOWARD, J.P., Homesgarth, Letchworth, Herts; Director 
of First Garden City, Limited. 

JAMES ROBERT FARQUHARSON, Kilbrannan, Coothurst Road, London, 
N.8; of James Farquharson & Sons, Manutacturers and Me srehants. 

Lr.-CoL. FRANCIS EDWARD FREMANTLE, M.P., Bedwell Park, Hatfield, 
Herts; Chairman of the London County Council Housing Comniittee ; 
Consulting Medical Officer of Health for Hertfordshire. 





WALTER THOMAS LAYTON, €.H., (.B.E.. Hillside, Weybridge ; Director 
of the National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers. 

Sm JOHN MANN, K.B.E., 8 Frederick's Place, Old Jewry, London, E.C. 2, 
and Glasgow; Chartered Accountant. 

cme. ES BENJAMIN PURDOM, 3 Gray's Inn Place, Gray's Inn, London, 

; Secretary of the Garden Cities and Town Planning Associ ition 

ane aic HARD LEOPOLD REISS, 55 Oakley Square, London, N.W. 1; 
Member of the Advisory Housing Council of the Ministry of Health; 
Directcr of London Labourers’ Pwellings, Limited. 

BOLTON SMART, 23 Baldock Road, Letchworth, Herts; Chairman of 
Letchworth Cottages and Buildings, Limited. 

SAMUEL SMETHURST, J.P., Coldhurst House, Longsight, Oldham ; Directer 
of 8S. & J. Smethurst, Limite d; Pre ssident of the Institute of Builders : 
late President of the Federation of Building Trade Employers 





BANKERS: 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED, 19 Ficet Street, London, E.C’. 4, Head Office and branches. 
SOLICITORS: 
GRUNDY, KERSHAW, SAMSON & CO., 6 Austin Friars, London, E.’. 2. 
ROYDS, RAWSTORNE & CO., 46 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


BROKERS: 
SIDNEY J. LOVELL & Cp., Pinners Hall, Austin Friars, London, E.C.2, and Stock Exchange, London, 
AUDITORS: 


W. B. PEAT & CO., 11 Ironmonger Lane, London. E.C. 2. 


SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICE: 
FREDERIC JAMES OSBORN, Premier House, 150 Southampton Row. London W.C.1 





PROSPECTUS. 


The Company has been formed for the objects mentioned in its Memorandum 
of Association, and particularly for the purposes of :— 

Jeveloping on modern town-planning lines a complete town on an 
estate nearly 4 square miles in extent situated on both sides of the Great 
Northern Railway main line, 21 miles from King’s Cross. 

2. Providing the public services, such as water, gas, electricity and 
sewerage, or arranging for their provision with the Local Authorities or 
statutory companies having powers in the district. 

3. Developing or arranging for the development by subsidiary com- 
panies of the building materials within the area, consisting of gravel, 
or brick-earth, and sand. 

. Erecting or assisting in the erection of factories, residences, cottages 
pt and other buildings, both for sale and letting. 

5. Managing or joining in the management of any business within the 
town of a public or semi-public character. 


The town has been planned as a garden city with a permanent 
Devolopment. agricultural and rural belt, and with provisions for the needs 
of a population of 40,000 te 50,000. It will thus be seen that the scheme is 
entirely distinct from a garden suburb, which by providing for the housing 
of the people working in an adjoining district does nothing to relieve conges- 
tion and y+ difficulties. The maximum density of houses is yonmed 
tor twelve to the acre and the average not more than five to the acre. The 
method of planning ~ yy sel to be adopted by the Company will not only 
tend to reduce the cost of development but will also preserve the amenitics 
and health of the town. 

In order to encourage the demand for sites and to stimulate the rapid 
development of the town. the Company is organized on the basis of the original 
shareholders receiving dividends of not more than 7 per cent. per annum 
(cumulative). All further profits of the Company (subject to the payment of 
dividends on Shares forming part of any increase of Capital) are to be expended 
for the benefit of the town or its inhabitants. This expenditure will improve 
its amenities and tend to lower rates and thus, it is believed, attract both residents 
and business firms; and the better conditicns so brought about, under which a 
large working population will be living, cannot fail to promote their contentment 
and happiness. 

The revenue of the Company will fall under the following heads :— 
Sources of 1. Profits on the disposal of lands and the creation of ground rents. 
Revenue. 2. Profits from the Company's participation in concessions, such 
is the development of the resources of building materials on the 
property, and joint interests in building undertakings and 
other enterprises carried on within the town, such as stores; 

cluemas, hotels, restaurants, nursery gardens, etc. 





3. Rents and profits from sports grounds, recreation or assembly 
rooms, clubs, swimming baths, mctor services, or other bust- 
nesses in which the Company may own an interest 

4. Rates chargeable on the property for public services rendered 
by the Company. 

5. Rents and profits from the Company's agricultural estate. 

It is estimated that the revenues of the Company will, at an carly date. 
suffice to pay the dividend on the original capital, and leave a“balance ot 
revenue that will materially assist in the development of the amenities of the 
town, thus tending to create higher land values snd to secure still further the 
shareholders’ interests. 

The Directors intend to undertake, either direct or through subsidiary 
companies, the immediate erection of factories of the most modern and up-to- 
date type—with all necessary railway sidings ind other facilities, including 
power for economical production. These factories will be let or sold. Having 
regard to the high rents and other costs obtaining for this class of business 
premises in London and its neighbourhood, and the great searcity prevailing, 
it is believed that this will be a highly profitable undertaking. These building 
will provide healthy and efficient workshops in close contiguity to healthy and 
pleasant honies. 








The site is on the Great Northern Railway main line from 
a of King’s Cross to the North, midway between Welwyn and 
the Estate. = jiatfield in Hertfordshire.’ Between Hatfield and King's 
Cross there are 40 trains daily, the journey taking about hali-an-hour. The 
site of the new station in the centre of the Estate is a few minutes from Hatfield. 
A branch line running throug! 4 the property to Luton and Dunstable connects 
with the Midland and L. and N.W. Railways, and another with the at 
Eastern Railway via Hertford. South of the [state is a third bran to 
St. Albans. The Great North Road and other important main roads pass 
through the Estate, and the town will be admirably situated for motor trans- 
port to and from London. [ ‘gswell House and Park, forming part of the north- 
western portion of the Estate, and the sporting rights over 578 acres (in addi- 
tion to Digswell Park) are let on lease for a term of years expiring 25th March, 
1934, at a rent of £670, but the Directors are of opinion that the 















xistence OL 
this lease will not in any way interfere with the proposed de velo pment of the 
Estate. 


The district is healthy and has been known for generations as one of the best 

residential districts in the Home Counties. The Estate stands on high ground 
(250 to 400 fect above sea-level) between the valleys of the Mimram and the 
Lea. The subsoil is chiefly of gravel and chalk. An ample water supply ia 
obtainable. 
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The amount of money expended by the Vendor Company in 


Purchase connection with the property or which they are liable to pay 
Consideration. in respect of properties agreed to be acquired, the purchase of 


yet uncompleted, {s'£109,380, and this amount will be satisfied by 
‘them or their nominees of 12,659 fully-paid Shares of £1 each in 


which is as 
nd by the payment of £96,721 in cash. There will thus be no 


the issue to un 
the Compa profit, and the whole proceeds of this issue, less the preliminary 
anor will be available for the purposes of the Company, or will represent 
-— ‘already spent in the purchase and development of the estate. The 
money cludes farms, homesteads, cottages, residences, gravel, sand, brick- 
oe a a considerable quantity of growing timber (chiefly oak). The 
par price is under £40 an acre. 

ave In addition to the large amount of growing timber included in 
Timber. the purchase price the Company is negotiating with the Timber 
Controller to secure at a reasonable price the standing and felled timber on 
the Estate already purchased by him from Lord Desborough. 

Negotiations with the Great Northern Railway Company fot 





Railway the provision of a station in the centre of the estate, and fot 
Station and the sale to the Great Nort hern Railway Company of 66 acres 
Facilities. of land for railway widenings, goods yards, ete., thus fully 


xe industrial and passenger requirements of the new town, 


atten toe th 
roviding for Work 


: in an advanced stage, and it is believed will shortly be completed. 

the new railway station has already been commenced. 

The essence of the Company's undertaking is the conversior 

of agricultural land haying a comparatively smail vaiue into 

urban land ripe for building, and capable of producing gocd 
round reats. Land in the immediate vicinity of a station 21 miles from 
Pondon will often realise from £500 to £1,000. an acre, even without such 
amenities as exist at Welwyn. The Company's Estate provides ideal resi- 
jential sites, and is also admirably situated for manufacturing purposes. 
Having regard to the heavy present demand for building sites, there should be 
9 difficulty in securing the rapid development of 600 or 700 acres in the 
neighbourhood of the station. The development of this area alone should 
produce a revenue of at least £35,000 per annum. 
The capital value of the land will increase pari passu with development 
The combination of the estates which have been purchased from Lord Des- 
porough and the Marquis of Salisbury has considerably enhanced the value 
ithe whole. It is estimated that with the development of 600 or 700 acres 

2 the Estate will be worth at least £500,000, apart from the value of the buildings 
sad public services owned or partly owned by the Company. 


Therevenue-producing capacity of the Company's undertaking may be gauged 
from the fact that the area of the proposed town and the population to be pro- 
vided for will approximate to those of Cheltenham, Colchester, Eastbourne, South- 
gort, Carlisle, Luton or Dewsbury, according to the Consus of 1911. Within 
this area the yo ary will command, in addition to its ownership of the fee- 
simple of the land, a virtual monopoly in respect of a large number of enter- 
prises of a profitable nature. The revenue consequent upon this monopoly 
will be employed by the Company, aiter due provision for the sharehciders’ 
interests, In behalf of the public purposes of the new town. 

4 The following consuitants are advising the Directors on various 
Consultants. acnects of the Company's enterprise :— 


Financial 
Prospects. 





msuliing Land Agents and Surveyors ALFRED SAVILL & Sons, 51 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.2 
(onsulting Architect: COURTENAY M. CRIcKMER, F.R.1.B.A., 1 Lincoln’s 


Inn Fields, W.C. 2 
Consulting Engineers : 
i5 Dartmouth Strect 


P.G.S., 15 
B.A., F.R.S.); Gas Supply 


Vater Supply and Drainage—J. D. HAWORTH, M.S.E., 

S.W. (associated with Wm. WHITAKER, 
Percy GRiFFita, M.Inst.C.B., M.I.Mech.B., 
F.G.8., 20 Victoria Street, 8.W. 1; Zlectricity Supply—PREECE, CARDEW 
& Riper, 8 Queen Anne's Gate, 5.W.1; Railway Construction—Sm 
Jous WOLFE BARRY, LysterR & PARTNERS, 2 Queen Anne’s Gate, 8.W. 1 
sulting Landscape Gardeners: MILNER, SON & WulTk, 7 Victoria Street, 
8.W. 1. 








The tollowing additional information is given in accordance with the 
rovisions of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908 :—- 

4 copy of the Memorandum of Association, with the names, addresses and 
lescriptions of the signatories is printed in the fold of this Prospectus and forms part 
shereof. 

The Memorandum of Association includes provisions to the following effect : 

3. The objects for which the Company is established are : 

(28) To apply any profits of the Company after the payment of the maximum 
dividend to which the Share Capital of the Company is entitled to any purpose 
or purposes which the Company or its Directors may deem for the benefit directly 
or indirectly of the garden city founded by the Company or its inhabitants. 

29) Upon any winding up and distribution of the assets of the Company except 
for the purpose of reconstruction to apply any balance remaining after repayment 
of the paid-up Capital of the Company and any sum required to make up any 
arrears of dividend on the Share Capital of the Company in accordance with 
Clause 5 hereof for the benefit of such garden city or its inhabitants. 

If the Capital of the Company is increased the Shares in the increased Capital 
are to be issued subject to a limitation of the dividend thereon to a rate not exceeding 
two per cent, above the actual percentage per annum yielded by any British Govern- 
ent security for the time being subsisting at the lowest price current on the London 
Stock Exchange on any day during the three calendar months next preceding the 
subscription or offer for subscription of the Shares, 

The Articles of Association provide as follows :— 

70. The quaiification of a Director (other than that of a Civie Director) shall 
be the holding of 100 Shares in the Company (the qualification of a Civic Director 
s one Share), 

71, The Directors shall be paid such remuneration (if any) as the Company in 
(eneral Meeting shall from time to time determine and such remuneration shail 
be divided among them in such proportion and manner as the Directors may deter- 
iine and in default of such determination within the year equally. ,The Directors 
shall also be paid their travelling and hotel expenses of attending and returning 
érom Board and Committee Meetings and Meetings of the Company. 

74. The Directors may do the following things 

From time to time appoint one or more of their number to be Managing 

Director or Managing Directors or to be General Manager or General Managers 
of the Company for such period on such terms as to remuneration and with such 
powers and authorities as they deem fit 
nt to any Director required to go abroad or render any other extra- 
ordinary ser special remunerati 
proper, 

i) Arrange that any business or branch of a business which this Company is 
authorised to « on shall be carried on by means or through the agency of any 
subsidiary company or companies and on behalf of this Company enter into any 
arrangement with any such subsidiary company for taking the profits and bearing 
of any business or branch so carried on or for financing any such sub- 
‘diary company or guaranteeing its liabilities or make any other arrangement 
Which may seem to them desirable with reference to any business or branch so 
carried on and appoint remove and re-appoint any persons whether members 
f their own body or not to act as Directors or Managers of any such subsidiary 
ompany or any other company in which this Company is interested and may 
fix the remuneration of the persons so appointed which may be paid either wholly 
by a salary or ¢ mmission or percentage on profits or turnover or partly by one 
means and partly by another and may allow a Director of this Company whilst 
Acting as a Director of any other company in which this Company is interested 
to rece ve from such other company and retain any reinuneration approved by 
this Comy any for so acting and any such appointment as aforesaid may be made 
on such terms and subject to such conditions as the Directors may think fit and 
the Directors m iy at any time remove any person so appointed, 














vice such 





losses 








PL. A Director may hold any other office or employment under the Company 
epting that of Auditor and may act cither personally or as a member of a firm 
‘8 Solicitor Accountant Banker Broker or Surveyor to the Company or render 


a other services to the Company and may receive remuneration from the Company 
or ne 2 . e 

holding such office or employment or for so acting or for rendering any such 
*tvice in addition to any remuneration payable to him as a Director, 





m for the services rendered as they think | 





The minimum subscription on which the Company may proceed to allotment ia 
fixed by the Articles of Association at seven Shares. 

The preliminary expenses, exclusive of brokerage, are estimated at the swm of 
£16,000 and will be paid by the Company. 

The following contracts have been entered into :— 

1, Agreement dated the 9th day of April, 1920, between The Right Honourable 
The Marquis of Salisbury, K.G., G.C.V.0., C.B., Hatfield House, Hertfordshire, 
of the one part, and Second Garden City Limited, whose registered office is situate 
at 150 Southampton Row, W.C.1, of the other part, whereby the latter agrees to 
purchase about 689 acres of land in the Parishes of Hatfield and Tewin, in the County 
of Hertford, at the price of £40,000, of which amount £4,000 has been paid as deposit, 
the purchaser also agreeing to pay £500 to one of the existing tenants as additional 
compensation on the determination of his tenancy. ‘ 

2. Agreement dated the 2nd day of December, 1919, between The Right Honour 
able Lord Desborough, K.C.V.0., of Taplow Court, Maidenhead, in the County of 
Buckingham, of the one part, and Second Garden City Limited, of the other part+ 
whereby the latter has agreed to purchase about 230 acres of land known as Shcr- 
rards Park Wood and Brockswood, situate in the Parishes of Digswell, Hattield, 
and Welwyn, in the County of Hertford, at the price of £3,458 9s. 6d., of which 
amount £345 has been paid as deposit. The timber on this land not sold to the 
Timber Controller has to be paid for at a valuation, This has been agreed at £2,360 
and will be paid by Second Garden City Limited. 

3. Agreement dated the 3rd day of May, 1920, and made between Second Garden 
City Limited, of the one part, and the Company of the other part, whereby the Com- 
pany acquires the properties included in contracts Nos, 1 and 2, and also an estate 
of about 1,457 acres of land, being part of the Panshanger Estate, Hertfordshire, 
for 12.659 fully-paid shares of £1 each in this Company, and £96,721 in cash. 

Under agreement No. 3 the Company takes over the liabilities of Second Garden 
City Limited, other than any liability to complete the purchases of the properties 
referred to in agreements Nos, 1 and 2, and any liability to the Bankers of Second 
Garden City Limited, which last mentioned liabilities will be discharged by the 
Vendor Company cut of the part of the consideration payable in cash. 

Under agreement No. 3 the Company also acquires the benefit of certain contract? 
entered into in the ordinary course of business with Trollope & Colls, Ltd.; Welwyn 
Homes Ltd. ; and Labour Saving Houses Ltd.; which provide for the erecticn of 
a hutted camp for workmen and of cottages and houses. 

All the Directors are Shareholders in Second Garden City Limited, holding the 
following numbers of fully-paid shares of £1 each, namely ; The Earl of Lytton, 
100 shares; Sir T. G, Chambers, 500 shares; E. Howard, 500 shares; J. R. Far- 
quharson, 500 shares; Lt.-Col. F. E. Fremantle, £05 shares; W. T. . 100 
shares; Sir John Mann, 100 shares; C. B. Purdom, 100 shares ; Capt. " 
300 shares; Bolton Smart, 100 shares; and Samuel Smethurst, 1,000 shares; out 
of a total issued capital of 12,659 fully-paid shares of £1 each. 

Application for shares should be made on the accompanying form and 
forwarded to the Company’s Bankers, or any of their branches, with a 
reinittance for the amount payable on application. Where no allotment ix 
made the deposit will be returned in full, and if the number of shares allotted 
be less than that applied for the balance will be credited towards the amount 
payable on allotment. Failure to pay any instalment will render the allot- 
ment liable to cancellation and previous instalments liable to forfeiture. 

Share Certificates will be issued as soon as possible after the shares are fully 
paid. 

A brokerage of 3d. per share will be paid on all shares allotted to the publi¢ 
on applications made on forms bearing the stamps of Bankers, Brokers or 
recognised agents. 

Applications will in due course be made to the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange for a settlement in and official quotation of the shares now issued. 
The Memorandum and Articles of Association and copies of the above-men- 
tioned contracts can be inspected at the Offices of the Messrs. GRUNDY, KER- 
SHAW, SAMSON & Co., 6 Austin Friars, London, E.C. 2, during business 
hours on any working day whilst the list remains open. Copies of this Pros- 
pectus and Application Forms can be obtained at the Offices of the Company, 
and also from the Company’s Bankers, Brokers and Solicitors. 

4th May, 1920. 


WELWYN GARDEN 


LIMITED. 




















CITY 


— 


Issue at par of 250,000 7 per cent. 
Cumulative Shares of £1 each 


(Subject to the Directors’ Qualification Shares and the Shares for which the 
Memorandum of Association has been subscribed). 





Payable: 2s. 6d. on Application, 7s. 6d. on Allotment, 5s. Od. on fst August, 
1920, and 5s. Od. on Ist October, 1920. 





FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


To THz DIRECTORS OF WELWYN GARDEN CILtY LIMITED. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Having paid to the Company's Bankers the sum of £..........00006- P 
being a deposit. of 2s. 6d. per Share on application for 
| Shares of £1 each in the above-named Company, I,we request you to allot 

me us that number of Shares, and I we hereby agree to accept the same or 
any less number that you may allot to me/us upon the terms of the Company’ 
Prospectus dated the 4th day of May, 1920, and of the Memorandum and 
| Articles of Association of the Company; and I/we authorise you to place 
| my our name(s) on the Register of Members of the Company in respect of the 





| Shares allotted to me us. 

I we hereby declare that this application is not me by or for the benefit of 
any enemy subject within the meaning of the Trading with the Lnemy Ameund- 
ment Act, 1916. 





Usual Signature ..cccccccccccccccccsccecesecce ecece 
Name in full (Block letters) Se aneth ks Maree 
(Giving title (if any) or stating whether Mr., Mrs., or Mis 


Please write / 


distinctly. \ Address in full 


Profession, Occupation, or Description. .......06cceeeeve 
(A Lady should state whether she is a Spinster, Wife o1 
Widow.) 


Date 


» pies dea ntasawdeaensios 
This Form whea completed should be sent with remittance to the COMPANY'S 
| BANKERS, BARCLAYS BANK, LIMITED, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4; 
Head Office; or any of their Branches. 

Cheques should be made payable to ‘‘ Bearer ’’ and crossed ‘‘ Not Negotiable.” 
Any alteration from ‘‘ Order ’’ to ‘* Bearer ’’ must be signed by the Drawer. 

An acknowledgment will be forwarded in duo course cither by Alletment 
Letter or rcturn of denosit 
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To hit 
mark 
of Perfect 
Health 


Sinews and Nerves require 
the uecessary body-building 
material. Here is a valuable 
hint for the day’s first meal. 


the 


As a pleasant change from 
mushy porridge, try a crisp, 
dainty food that can be served 
without cooking direct from 


packet to plate, 
Body- 


> AR.” Building 


Breakfast Food. 


Rich in the organic natural salts now known to be 
essential to healthy blood, sound teeth and lony life. 
It tastes good and will keep you feeling fit all the 
morning. Suits all ages and all digestions. 


93d. 


Where no Agent, 12 packets sent carriage paid 
for 9/6. 


SAMPLE Post Free on receipt of Post Card. 





i) 
IS BODY-BUILDING 








Sold in packets by ‘4 ead- 
ing Stores, Grocers, etc. 


23 Tottenham 
Lane, 








Hornsey, N. 8. 


SOOHOO ROS HOO TESTED ESOROS SEOTOSESSHSOEE SETS DES HSS SSSL ESE SS SER ESOEES OOS EOE OOESEESS 





eee 


via 
MADEIRA 


FOR INFORMATION APPLY TO 
THE ROYAL MAL STEAM PACKET @ 


MOORCAI LONDON EC 














For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6! I/- 244 &46 









‘P 


OOKS.—Omar Khayyam, Lotus Library, Singapore, 
with extraordinary illus. by Native Artists, Ist Ed., 12s. 6d.; Nineteen 
Early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, 35s. ; George Eliot's Works, Standard Ed., 
1 vols., £5 5s.; Chas. Dickens’ Works, 30 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 10s. ; 
orwood Young's Napoleon at Elba and St. Helena, 3 vols., profusely illus., 21s. ; 
Gulland’s Chinese Porcelain, 2 vols., £2 2s. ; Prints and Drawings by F. Brangwyn, 
£2 12s. 6d.; Kirkman’s British Bird Book, 4 vols., folio, 1911, £5; Campan’s 
Memolrs of the Private Lite of Marie Antoinette, 3 vols., best ed., 1917, £3 3s. 
100,000 Books in stock. Catalogues on application —EDWARD BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. WANTED, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 29 vols., Last Ed., India paper, £25 offered. 
“ ue STYLUS.” Monthly. Edited by GERALD 
ARUNDEL. First number out soon. Articles, Fiction, Poems, Reviews, 
Correspondence. Original in style and in matter. Well-known contributors; 
also thrilling stories and remarkable articles from new writers. Attention given 
to all questions connected with Occultism, Free Thought, General Literature, 
Socialism, The Drama and the Stage, Futurism, Politics, ete. Circulation, home 














and abroad, 100 pages, apart from advertisements. 9d. per copy. Annual 
subscription, 10s., poetage included —THE STYLUS PUBLISHING CoO., 





Albion Works, Paxton Road. London, N.17; also Stylus Agent, 14 Constantine 
Road, London, N.W.& 


A Distinctive Tweed Coat 


NICOLL 
WINCHESTER 


A smartly-designed over- 
coat for Spring and Sum. 
mer. Sporting in character 
yet a sound and practical 
model for everyday use, 





Cut on generous, ve race 
$4 » VOU grace. 

ful lines . rt 
, ipes, with 


outside 
buttoning and bold pockets 





it conveys a subtle sug. 
gestion ol refinement and 
distinction wherever it jg 
worn. 
Made in lightweight, hard. 
wearing Tweeds and Coat. 
ings, in colourings appro- 
priate for the 
Season. 

Cut, made and finished 
with all those niceties of 
detail associated with the 


present 


eee : 
NTIS Patan eninve = 
praises 


iis highest class W est-end 
tailoring. 
To order, or Ready-to- 


Wear, in all sizes. 


Call and see the Coats, 
or Write for Patterns 


H. J. NICOLL 


\ AND CO., LTD. 


NICOLL LOUNGE SUITS 114-120 REGENT STREET, Wl 
Fashionable Made-to-Measure Tailor- & 22 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON, 


ing at Ready-to-Wear Prices. Correct 
and up-to-date in every respect. Made MANCHESTER: 10 Mosley Se. 
in fine quality materials, and cut and) =. JYERPOOL: 50 Bold St. 


tailored in Nicoll’s own workrooms. 














Demands of the Day 


The gradual disappearance of war-conditions is creating 
new demands, as well as reasserting old claims, upon the 
Bible Society. 


1. Its stocks of editions, which could not be maintained 
at their proper level during the years of war, must now be 
replenished. 


2. Its organization over wide regions of Europe —notably 
in Poland, in Czecho-Slovakia, in Yugo-Slavia, in Bulgaria, 
in Rumania, and it is hoped soon in Russia—must now be 
entirely re-shaped. 


3. Orthodox Eastern Churches are asking for special 
assistance. Thus the Archbishop of Smyrna has begged for 
a large new edition of the diglot Testament in Mcdern and 
Ancient Greek side-by-side; and the Archbishop ol Athens 
has promised to co-operate in producing a fresh version in 
Modern Greek. 


4, In East and West Africa alike missionaries are busy 
translating the Gospel into dozens of new languages, and 
the demands for editions when printed are enormous. 


5. In India and Ceylon last year the Society circulated 4 
million and a half books—an advance of 20 per cent. on 1918; 
while its circulation in China rose to 3,270,000 volumes. 


6. In meeting these insistent demands, the Society has 
to face the immensely increased expense of producing books. 
Paper alone cests six times its pre-war price. In addition 
to the problem of foreign exchanges, the Society's workers 
everywhere must receive additional allowances to give them 4 
living wage. 

Send your gifts to the Secretaries, British and Foreiga 
Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London. E.C. 4 
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BRYANT & MAY. 


GENERAL PROGRESS. 
scOTCH TIMBERGROWING AREA ACQUIRED. 

The 36th annual ordinary general meeting of Bryant and 
May, Ltd., was held yesterday at the Fairfield Works, Bow, 1] 
Mz, Wm. Alexander Smith, the chairman, presiding. 
“fhe Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said that it was a matter of great gratification that 
the favourable anticipation w hich he had made regarding their 
pusiness for the past year had been fulfilled in the most com- 
jete and ample manner. During the past 45 or 50 years ho 
ad never presided at a meeting where the tale to be told 
had been a more pleasant one to the teller or more satisfactory 
to the hearers. The managing director’s constant policy had 
been one of consolidation and endeavour to make the company 
self-contained, relying to the smallest possible extent on out- 
side help. The last, and by no means the least, important 
step taken in that direction was the acquisition for a oresta- 
tion purposes of some 5,000 or 6,000 acres of excellent timber- 
growing land in Scotland, purchased at an_ exceedingly 

oderate price. Without going further into the managing 
jrector’s policy, he could say that it immensely strengthened 
and consolidated the position of the company for many years 
to come. Naturally those improvements and further exten- 
sions would probably require further money, and the share- 
holders would be duly apprised. 

Mr; G. W. Paton, managing director, in seconding the 
motion, said that last year he had told the meeting that the 
Government control of their industry had just been removed, 
that the ———- of the business were very bright, and that | 
if they attended to production and increased their output all 
would be well with the ——- Since the control had been 
removed prices had been reduced to wholesalers and retailers, 
but production had been largely increased, notwithstanding 
reduced hours of work, and the results of the year’s trading 

ke for themselves. He did not believe that they could have 
any real steadying of prices or business in general until all 
control had been removed and trade was allowed to resume its 
normal functions of supply and demand. At the same time it 
must be recognised that there would be serious shortages of 
certain goods, and they could not expect much reduction in 
yalues or any real economic stability until Russia, Germany 
and Austria-Hungary settled down. 

SUCCESS OF CO-PARTNERSHIP SCHEME. 

During the year every question arising between them and 
the workpeople had been dealt with and settled in a friendly 
and conciliatory spirit. He would like to pay a tribute ro the 
work done by the Works Committees, established in each of 
their factories under the Joint Industrial Council. ‘hose 
brought about a personal touch between the management arf 
the workers which was very beneficial. and much to be desired. 
Their relations with the representatives of the trade unions, 
of which the majority of their workers were members, had 
continued on the most friendly terms. This company had 
done wisely in making provision for their employees by means 
of their non-contributory life insurance fund, by which, on the 
death of a worker, the dependent received £10 for each year of 
service up to 20 years, and also by the introduction of the 
profit-sharing and co-partnership scheme, which had resulted 
in a sum of no less than £24,000 being allocated for division 
among the workers 1n this business. It was one of the essential 
and distinctive features of their scheme that freedom was given 
to the worker either to take all the bonus in cash or to invest 
in the partnership shares. It seemed likely that the Brymay 
benefit fund (which received the share of the profits allocated 
to those who had worked for less than a year) would commence 
its career with a substantial amount at its credit. Out of this 
fund he was hopeful a superannuation fund would be started, 
to which it might be that in prosperous years the shareholders 
would, out of their generosity, add something substantial. 
(Hear, hear.) By investing their bonuses year by year anc 
reeiving a grant from the superannuation fund, the workers 
might, on retirement, after, say, 20 or 30 years’ service, find 
themselves with a provision for their old age of which they 
had never dreamt, To gain the confidence of the workpeople, 
sympathy with their ideals and outlook was necessary, and only 
in this way and by fair and just dealing was it possible to 
remove suspicion and create that atmosphere which would 
bring happiness and harmony in a great concern like Bryant 
and May. The report was unanimously adopted. 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,’ ‘“‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” ete. 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.’’—The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 





Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 

—_—_—_———...__ — — —_ — 
U Pstairs AND DOWNSTAIRS. 
by Miss THACKERAY. 

_ the COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS Is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
Permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on ey * of two stamps, or in 
quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Central 











fice, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Sub- 
scriptions and Lonations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.— 
Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY & CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W, 

















GOOD BOOKS ARE THE MIND’S ANTISEPTIC : 
HEALTHY MINDS HELP TO 
MAKE HEALTHY BODIES. 


The Red Cross and Order of 
St. John Hospital Library 


aims at providing and maintaining a Library in every Civilian, Naval 
and Military Hospital in the British Isles, and in the 200 new Tuberculosis 
Centres to be opened, FREE OF ALL COST TO THE HOSPITAL. 
A very large number of books and magazines is required for men, women an 
children. 


WILL YOU HELP?DP 


and send every book you can spare, not only to-day, but from time to time, to :— 
Dept. 30, 
British Red Cross and Order of St. John Hospital Library 


48 Queen's Gardens, Lancaster Gate, London, W. 2. 
Sacks provided and carriage refunded if desired on application to the Secretar) 


President : 
The Hon, Sir Arthur Stanley, G.B.E., C.B., M.V.0., MP. 


e-Presidents 
The Viscount Hambleden, John Galsworthy. 
Miss Maxse. Lady Maud Warrender. 
Lord Burnham, K.C.V.0O. The Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, G.C.S.1 
Colonel Jack Murray, D.S8.0. Dame Swift. : 
Sir Frederick Macmillan. The Viscount Knutsford. 
Sir Berkeley Moynihan, K.C.M.G.,C.B. The Kt. Hon. Lord Cheylesmore 
The Rt. Hon. Earl Haig, O.M., K.T., K.0.V.0. ; 

G.C.B. Lord Dawson of Penn, K.C.V.O. 
Lt.-Gen, Sir T, H. J. Goodwin, C.B. The Rt. Hon. Viscount Milner, G.C.B 
Sir Robert Hill, C.V.O. 

Trustees . 

C. Hagberg Wright, LL.D. (Librarian 

London Library). 


Mrs. Gaskell, C.B.E. 
Colonel Sir Courtauld Thomson, K.B.1., 
1B. 


SANDS & CO. 


Mr. Coleman Gent. 
A Romance of the Days of Charles II. By E.M 
DINNIS, Author of “ Mystics All.”’ Cr. 8vo 
Price 7s. net. 


Joan of Arc, Soldier and Saint. 
By I. A. TAYLOR. With 8 Illustrations by W. 
GRAHAM ROBERTSON. Cr. 8vo. Price 6s. net 


London: 15 King Street, Covent Garden. 


‘SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES.’’ 


It is frequently suggested that the art of true oratory has 
become lost, and the reason for this is that so few trouble 
to-day to study the art of public speaking. All that is 
really necessary is a definite SYSTEM that introduces methoc 
in dealing with whatever subject it is desired to speak upon. 


“SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES.” 


A Mental Efficiency Course and Method for Extempore Speaking 
is such a system, as it develops the faculties of the mind to think quickly, enables 
you to prepare speeches or sermons without writing them, gives you the powe! 
of CONCENTRATION and ability to express yourseli FLUENTLY and 
EFFECTIVELY without the use of notes. 
The course is conducted personally by one who has trained many prominent 
public speakers, including preachers, lecturers and business men, seneotit 
js derived immediately and the fee is moderate, 

One Student writes: ‘‘ Your lessons have opened out possibilities I had 

not dreamed of, not only as regards speaking without notes, but in the 

preparation, method, &c” 
Write to-day for FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET, and read what others 

say about it, 


Full particulars from Rev. T. H. STANLEY, M.A. (Desk V), 
“ Whafedale Mount,” Belle Vue, ILKLEY, Yorks. 








YS: of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, mostly 
offered for the first time, at SPECIALLY REDUCED PRICES, all 
in New Condition as Published, free on request.—H. J, GLAISHER, Remainde 
Bookseller, 55/7 Wigmore Street, W. 1 
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HARRAP’S LATEST BOOKS 


JUST READY 
An important contribution to Reconstruction 


THE REAL WEALTH 
OF NATIONS 


OR, A NEW CIVILISATION AND ITS ECONOMIC 
FOUNDATIONS. 


By JOHN S. HECHT 


Fellow of the Royal Economic Society. 

352 pages, size 8} x 53 in. Price 15s. net. With Full Index. 

A book for the thoughtful employer and employee. The 
operation of a system of economics such as is outlined would 
remove the causes of industrial unrest, and should convince 
the workers of the value to themselves of maximum production. 

Prospec'us will be sent on applicuicn. 


STUDIES OF CONTEMPORARY 
POETS 


By MARY STURGEON. 
Crown 8vo, 480 pages, 7s. 6d. net. 
net. 

The first edition of this work has now been out of print for 
two years. The new edition contains chapters on Thomas 
Hardy, John Drinkwater, Michael Field, J. C. Squire, W. B. 
Yeats, and Contemporary Women Poets. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF RECENT 
POETRY 


Selected by L. DO. WALTERS. Crown 8vo, 128 pages, 
3s. Gd. net. 
This selection contains only the work of poets of to-day, and 
it is thoroughly representative of their best work. More than 
fifty poems are included, 


Vol. 10 in the “ Great Nations” Series 


MEDIEVAL EUROPE 


By LYNN THORNDIKE, Ph.D. With 24 Maps and Plans, 
and 32 Plates. Demy 8vo, 640 pages, 15s. net. 








A new and enlarged edition. 
Antique Yapp, 17s. 6d. 





THE LINGUIST’S ROYAL ROAD 


HARRAP’S BILINGUAL SERIES 


Is. 6d. net. 


General Editor—J. E. Mawston. 


Modern Language Readers for the student who wishes to 
enlarge his vocabulary through reading. Each book consists 
of a carefully selected story, or other suitable material, with 
translation on opposite pages and a few notes. The series will 
juclude books in all of the principal languages. 

N.B.—-When ordering ploase add the word ** Bilingual "’ after title. 
The volumes are of handy size for the pocket—6} by 4 inches. Each con- 
‘ains 128 pages, bound in stilf paper cover. Price 1s. 6d. net. 
Published or in the Press. 
Fr. GERSTACKER. Germelshausen. 
W. W. JACOBS. Selected Stories. 
ITALIAN. 


M. BANDELLO. La 
Romeo e Giuletta. 


FRENCH. 

A. DAUDET. Lettresde mon Moulin. | 
—E. ABOUT. Les Jumeaux de I'Hotel | 
Corneille. } 


&. de MAUPASSANT. 


Mille. Perle. | Novella di 


E. A. POE. Le Scarabée d'Or. W. W. JACOBS. Selected Stories. 
W. W. JACOBS. Selected Stories. | jy) CONRAD. ‘The Idiots. 
1. CONRAD. The Idiots. | RUSSIAN. 


i. S$. KEYWORTH. French for the 


Traveller. Two Tales. 


L. N. TOLSTOI. 
A. S. PUSHKIN. Three Tales, 


| 
SPANISH. | 
Vv. BLAS IBANEZ. La Corrida. DANISH. 

W. W. JACOBS. Selected Stories | H. DRACHMANN. Byron i Vadmel. 
1}. CONRAD. The Idiots. W. W. JACOBS. Selected Stories. 
GERMAN. DvutcH. 

I. W. STORM. Immensee. | W. W. JACOBS. Selected Stories. 


Other Volumes in Preparation, 
N.B.—A Speciai Prospectus of this Series will be sent to any address 
on anplication. 
WRITE FOR NEW CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE (72 pp.). 


London : GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD., 
Directors: George G. Ilarrap and G. Oliver Anderson. 
2and 3. PORTSMOUTIL SIREET, KINGSWAY, W.C, 


-— 











MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS, 





To be published on Monday next. 


GALLIPOLI DIARY. 


By GENERAL 


SIR IAN HAMILTON. 


With Maps and Illustrations. 2 36s. 


Sir Ian Hamilton, whose complete silence on the subject of 
the Dardanelles has excited some comment, is at last about te 
break it by publishing his day-by-day diary of those tremendous 
events. This is the diary written at the time and on the s sot 
by the Commander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean Expeditionary 
Force, more commonly known as the Dardanelles Expedition, 
from March to October, 1915, — 





vols, net. 





— a 


To be published on May 20th, 


THE MARCH ON PARIS. 


GENERAL VON KLUCK. 


With Notes by the Historical Section (Military Branch) of 
the Committee of Imperial Defence. 10s. 6d. net. 
Included in the volume is a large and elaborate map in four 
colours, giving in detail the routes of the units of the First 
Germany Army in the advance to the Grand Morin and retreat 
to the Aisne. 





Now ready at all Booksellers and Libraries. 
THE EXPEDITION TO BAKU. 
THE ADVENTURES OF DUNSTERFORCE. 
By Major-General L. C. DUNSTERVILLE. With Illus. 
trations and Maps. 18s. net. 

Daily Chronicle ;: ** Dunsterville is the original of Kipling’s ‘Stalky.’ As an 
author he has given fresh proof of his versatility, for he has produced a notable 
book, and it is clear that he wields a pen no less ably than he does a sword, Lis 
style is terse, yet vivid, and humour scintillates from his pages” 

A BRIGADE OF THE OLD ARMY 
(10th Brigade, 4th Division). 
By Lt.-General Sir AYLMER HALDANE, K.C.B., D.S.Q. 
With Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Daily Telegraph: “ Its interest and value are indisputable.” 


OUR KID, AND OTHER LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 
SKETCHES. 
By the Rev. Canon PETER GREEN, Author of “ How 
to Deal with Lads,” &c. Paper, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. 

The sketches of Lancashire boys of which this book is made up attracted a 
great deal of attention when they were appearing in the Manchester Guardian 
All who know the author's books on Lads’ Clubs and the religious training ol 
boys will read them with interest. 


THE PROMETHEUS BOUND OF AESCHYLUS. 


Represented in English and explained by E. G. HARMAN, 
10s. 6d. net. 
THE BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES CONSIDERED 
IN RELATION TO ATHENIAN POLITICS. 
By E. G. HARMAN, 10s. 6d. net. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 1. 


MAURICE BARING’S 
NEW BOOK. 
ve | “HERE have been all sorts of war books, 
many of them excellent ; but a war book 
by Maurice Baring, it goes almost without 
saying, stands in a class by itself . . . it is one lor 


; oo : ey 
which many civilians and ‘temporary soldiers 
will be thankful.”—IWestminster Gazette. 


RFC. H.Q. 


1914-1918. 





Just published, price 8s. net, by 


G. BELL & SONS, Portugal Street. W.C. 2. 
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BATSFORD’S 
Recent & F orthcoming Books 


THE ENGLISH INTERIOR 
A Review of the Decoration of English Homes from Tudor 
Times to the XIXth Century. By ARTHUR STRATTON, 
FS.A., F.R.1.B.A., Author ‘of ‘“ The Domestic Architecture 
of the Tudor Period,’ &c. Containing 120 full-page 
Plates in Collotype and in Colour, from specially prepared 


Photographs, Moasured Drawings and Sketches, together 
with numerous Illustrations in the Text. Large 4to, 
buckram, gilt, price £4 4s. net. (Ready in June.) 


This is the first book to deal adequately with the evolution 
of the English Interior as a whole, The plates present a 
continuous series of complete representative interiors of all 
types, from the state rooms of great mansions whose names 
are hous sehold words to simple apartments from small 
houses by unknown architects, many of which have not 
been illustrated before. 


OLD COLONIAL FURNITURE 
By LUKE VINCENT LOCKWOOD. A comprehensive 
record of ell the types of Furniture current in England 
and America during the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries. 
With 869 Illustrations in half-tone of fine selected pieces. 
Two vols., large 4to, cloth gilt, £6 15s. net. 


A HISTORY OF EVERYDAY THINGS 
IN ENGLAND (1066-1800) 


Written and Illustrated by MARJORIE and C. H. B. 
QUENNELL. Eaech chapter treats of such subjects as 
General Social Conditions, Costumes, Buildings, Homes 
and Furniture, Modes of Life, Food, Travel, Fairs and 
Markets, Games, Ships end Sea Power, Industrial Occu- 
pations, &c, emply illustrated in line, half-tone, and colour, 
In Two Parts, sold separately at 8s. 6d. net each, or bound 
together in one volume, ls. Hd. net. 
PART I,—1066-1499. PART IT.—1500-1800. 
THE TIMES ina 130-line review of Part I. says: 
‘The goal of the euthors of this very charming 
to introduce boys and girls to the life of successivo ages, 
end so to enable them to study history, and indeod special 
branches of history, in such a way that the evolution of 
national life should appear a living thing. This we think 
they have achieved, end it is no mean achievement.” 


OLD CROSSES AND LYCHGATES 

By AYMER VALLANCE, M.A., F.S.A. Containing 237 
Illustrations from photographs, drawings, and old prints. 
4to, cloth, price 138s. net. 

The eppearance of this work is particularly timely, since the 
demand for appropriate war memorials has naturally caused 
a great revival of interest in old Crosses and similer monu- 
ments. The present volume contains the most complete 
collection of examples ever brought together. 


YPRES: THE HOLY GROUND OF 
BRITISH ARMS 


By LIEUT.-COL. BECKLES WILLSON. Ashort sketch 

of the history of Ypres, with an account of the five years’ 

fighting in the Ypres salient. Numerous Photographs end 

Maps. 8vo, wrapper, 3s. net. (Shortly. ) 
New Volume in Batsford’s Collector’ s Library. 


PORCELAIN 
By WILLIAM BURTON. With over 50 full-page Plates 
illustrating 87 fine examples of the Porcelain of Various 
Countries and Periods. Large 8vo, ‘cloth, gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 
This book, written by one of the foremost authorities, forms 


the best goneral survey of the subject. 


WHERE THE GREAT CITY STANDS 
A Study in the New Civics. By C. R. ASHBEEF, M.A., 
¥F.R.I.B.A. Illustrated by over 120 Drawings, Photo- 
graphs, Diegrams, and Plans. 4to, boards, cloth back, 
25s. net. 

This important work contains the fruits of an exhaustive 

study of the principles and practice of Civic Design and 

Industrial Welfare, both in England and America. It 

torecasts and visualizes the new conditions and ideals to be 

aimed at in the vital problems of reconstruction in Housing, 

Town Planning, Labour, Education, end Social Welfare, 


The CHEAP COTTAGE & SMALL HOUSE 
A Manual of Economical Building. By J. 
ALLEN, F.R.I.B.A. New Edition, remodelled and greatly 
enlarged, containing over 150 Illustrations of Housing 
Schemes, Workmen’s and Labourers’ Cottages, Week-end 
Houses, &c. Large Svo, cloth, 8s, 6d. net. 


book is 


BATSFORD WILL BE PLEASED TO 
FREE ON REQUEST A copy 
ILLUSTRATED CATA. 

ART, ARCHITECT | IRE, 
ANTIQUES, GARDENCRAFT, 


*,* MESSRS. 
FORWARD POST 
OF THEIR NEW 


LOGUE OF BOOKS ON 
DECORATION, 
BUILDING, é&c. 


London : B. T. BATSFORD, Ltd., 94 High Holborn 


| justice and the 


GORDON ; 








MACMILLAN’S LIST 
Life of Lord Kitchener. 


3v Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bt., M.V.O. With 
Portraits aut | Plans. 8vo. {2 12s. 6d. net 


Letters of Henry James. 


Selected and Edited by PERCY LUBBOCK. With two 
Portraits and Facsimile. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 


—_— — — 


GUIDES. 


3 vols. 


THE 


England. 
Edited by FINDLAY 
With 75 Maps and Plans. 

_ The Westminster Gazette—‘‘ From the opening article on 

Iinglish Monuments to the ample index at the end his book is 

crammed with well-selected and well-digested material.’ 


BLUE 


MUIRHEAD, M.A., F.R.G.S 


Feap. 8vo. 16s. net. 


NEW BOOK BY OWEN WISTER, 


Author of ‘“ The Pentecost of Calaimity,’’ &c. 


A Straight Deal, or 
The Ancient Grudge. 


Crown S8vo, 6s. net. 
The Observer : 
but it is good reading for Iinglishmen, 
chastening and some consoling facts and be 
chastisement 


‘The book is primarily meant for Americans 
who may learn some 
grateful for the 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 


POCKET EDITION. 22 vols. Trinted on thin papet 
with gilt edges. Jimp leather, 7s. Gd. net; blue cloth, 
6s, net per vol. 

THE SERVICE KIPLING. 26 vols. Blue cloth, 3s. 


net each. 


© WENTY-SECOND THOUSAND. 
The Economic Consequences of 


the Peace. 
By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B. 8vo. 


India at the Death of Akbar: 
An Economic Study. 
By W. H. MORELAND, C.S.I., 
noniics for Indian Students,” &c. 
12s. net. 





Ss. 6d. net. 


C.LE., Author of ‘* Fco- 
With Maps. 8vo 


The Idea of Progress: An Inquiry 
into its Origin and Growth. 
By J. B. BURY, M.A. 8vo. ys. net. 

The Obsevvey : ‘‘ A work of excellent balance, catholic 
ship, and illuminating judgment, eminently readable 
page. ‘To say that it adds to the reputation of its 
to give it no small praise.” 


scholar 
in every 
author is 


SECOND EDITION. 
Community: A_ Sociological 
Study. Being an attempt to set out the Nature and 


Fundamental Laws of Social Life. By R. M. MACIVER, 
D.Phil. Second Fdition. S8vo. 15s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. LONDON, W.C. 2. 


HISTORY OF THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN FORCES IN FRANCE. 


By Lieut.-Colonel JOHN BUCHAN. 


15s. net. 


Fully Illustrated with Maps, Plans, and Photographs, 


* A story of amazing heroism, finely told. Nothing that I can recall 
in past history, from ‘Thermop rylae to Balaclava, seems to me to approach, in the 
courage, cohesion, and endurance which they reveal, the fights of this Brig ade. 

. Of all the war books I have read, this of Mr. Buchan’s is oe most ma ving. 
—H, SPENSER WILKINSON, I’rvfessor of Military History, Oxfo: Tniversity, 


———— 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


is published half-yearly, from 
lay in January 


Ltd. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR 
and from July to December, on the third Sat: 


January to June, 
and July 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS Tar 


THE LIGHT HEART: An 
Icelandic Saga. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 6s. net. 


“\ bold experiment, but one that has turned out a highly 
successful achievement ... a fine story.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“Mr. Hewlett is remarkably successful.’’"—Observer. ‘‘ The 
heroic, naked story of Thormod.’’—Morning Post. ‘‘ Gay life 
and loyal death.’’—IWesiminster Gazette. ‘‘ The emotions are of 
the simplest... . It is through such hints and comparisons 
that one must divine the character of these Icelandic heroes. . . . 
There shines through it a spirit that is high and beautiful.””— 
Times. 


FREETHINKERS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By JANET FE. COURTNEY, O.B.E. ras. 6d. net. 


This book has received many columns of carefully considered 
criticism and appreciation. The Westminstey Gazette found it 
““A quiet, well-documented, and agreeably written series of 
studies, fulfilling a very definite object.”’ Country Life said it was 
“4 book eminently worth reading.’’ Sidney Dark, in John 
0’ London's Weekly, maintains that here ‘‘ The story of Vic- 
torian scepticism is admirably told . . . with knowledge and 
sympathy.’’ There can be little doubt that to lovers of serious 
literature Mrs. Courtney’s book is one of the most important 
of the Spring season 


PROBLEMS OF POPULA- 
TION & PARENTHOOD. 


25s. net. 

Being the Second Report and the Chief Ividence taken by 

the National Birth-Rate Commission, 1918-20. ‘This book con- 

tains the evidence of the following distinguished persons :-— 

Miss Maude Royden, Mr. Sidney Webb, Mrs. Bramwell Booth, 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Dr. Marie Stopes, Sir H. Rider Haggard 
Mr. Harold Cox, and Mr. W. I. George. 


THE RELEASE OF THE 
SOUL. 


By GILBERT CANNAN. | 5s. net. 
Being a sequel to “The Anatomy of Society.” 
This book completes, on the spifitual side, the study of 
existing social conditions begun by Mr. Gilbert Cannan in ‘‘ The 
Anatomy of Society.’’ It is synthetic and constructive, and offers 
an intellectual solace for the disturbances of the present time. 





REPUTATIONS. 


By DOUGLAS GOLDRING. 7s. 6d. net. 

A lively book of literary criticism, the temper and spirit of 
which are sufficiently revealed by the title. One chapter, for 
instance, is headed ‘‘ The Gordon Selfridge of Modern Fiction,”’ 
and many will eagerly turn to discover his identity. There is, 
in addition, a great deal of personal matter, and many anecdotes 
f the men with whom Mr. Douglas Goldring was associated in 
the days when he sub-edited The English Review under Mr. 
Ford Madox Ilueffer. 


ACTE: A Love Sequence, 


and other Poems. 
By MAY EARLE, author of ‘‘Juana of Castile’’ 
and ‘“‘Cosmo Venucci, Singer.’ Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 
11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 2. 








Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you will 
receive reqularly their Illustrated Announcement List : 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL 


By 8. BARING-GOULD, Author of “ ‘The Church Revival.” o 
16s. net. /, evival. Demy 

An account of the great religious revival under Wesley and White 
the Evangelical Fathers of the English Church. y and Whitefield, ang 


ECONOMICS 


By JAMES CUNNISON, M.A., Lecturer in Social Economica jg + 

University of Glasgow. Crown Svo. 5s. net. - 
This book aims at a brief presentation of the underlying principles of econ, 

life, a knowledge of which is essential to citizenship. sate 


A SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, 1815 —1918 


By J. F. REES, M.A., Lecturer in Economic History in the Universit; of 

Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. sine 

This book deals with the evolution of English industrial conditions from t! 
close of the Napoleonic War to the outbreak of the Great European War. 


THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE P 
By GEORGE HERBERT PERRIS, Special Correspondent of * The Dail 
Chronicle” with the French Armics, 1914-1918. With 12 Mans oo 
Plans. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. eon 
This important volume presents for the first time in English—indeed, on the 
same scale, in any language—a full view of “the greatest of historic battles.” 


SOCIAL ECONOMICS 


By J. HARRY JONES, M.A., Professor of Economics in the University £ 
of Leeds. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. ? 
This book examines the economic situation before peace was disturbed, the 
most important changes produced by the world war, and the main condiii ins ye 
of economic recovery. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND FOLKLORE 


By R. R. MARETT, M.A., D.8e., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College 
Oxford, and University Reader in Social Anthropology. Crown « 0. 
7s. 6d. net. 
This book shows how Psychology interprets history as the expression of out 
common human nature. 


THE LURE OF THE MAP 


By W. P. JAMES. Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. 
A series of essays on the literature of travel, the relation of travel and romance 
the fascination of the map. 





s @€s @ 4% io 


Sve 


a 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 

John Bull, Junior F. Wren Child Sg net) 
Sestrina A. Safroni Middleton (7s. net) 
The Code of the Mountains Charles Neville Buck (6s. net) 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 


DUCKWORTH & CO.’S New Books. 


ED. CALDWELL MOORE. 


West and East. 


The expansion of Christendom and the naturalization 

Christianity in the Orient in the XIXth Century, being the 

Dale Lectures, Oxford, 1913. " 
12s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 








JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
P lays. Fourth Series. ; 


Contains—THIE SKIN GAME. ‘THE FOUNDATIONS. A 
BIT O° LOVE. 





7s. net. Postage Od. 
The plays can also be had separately. Cloth, 3s. net; paper 
covers, 2s. 6d. net; each postage 4d. 


SHA W DESMOND. 
P assion. A Human Story. 


This novel is a human docwnent. It deals with the three 
forces which dominate human life to-day: the passion of Love 
—the passion of Money—and the passion of Power. 

7s. Gd. net. Postage 6d. 





LADY DOROTHY MILLS. 


The Laughter of Fools. 


A society novel which shows the life of Iondon during the P 
latter half of the war. 
7s. 6d. net. Postage 6d 











Large new printings of the following very popular novels art 0 ‘ 
veady :—‘‘ Night and Day,” Virginia Woolf; “ Susie, Hi 
Mrs. Dowdall ; ‘‘ Childven of No Man’s Land,’ G. B. Stern 


DUCKWORTH & CO., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C 
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CONSTABLE BOOKS 





_ 


WITH THE WITS 


By PAUL ELMER MORE. 10s. Gd. net. 


seeation Swit 
vag 0 Wits—A Duke among the Wits 
. 8 


WHEN I COME BACK 


By H. SYDNOR HARRISON. 2s. 6d. net. 
; Author of ‘ Queed.” 


Beaumont and Fletcher—Halifax—A Tlue-Stocking of 
t—Pope—Lady Mary Wortley Montagu—A Philosopher 
-Gray’s Letters—Decadent Wits. 


the 


; onee a character study and a tribute to the memory of an individual soldier 


perished in the war 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE 
WAR 


Vol. II. 1916-1917. 7s. 6d. net. 


v 


indispensable to any serious student of the world war. . , . Iu these two | 
d in a few moments dates which would other. 


volumes we have found or verifie 


yee have required many hours of searching.’’—Spectator. 


FROM PERSIAN UPLANDS 


\ Record from 1913-1919. By F. HALE. 10s. 6d. not 


Mr. Hale is a charming writer, and he evidently knows and likes the Persian 


Pesia tham some more ambitious works."’—Spectator. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND THE 
NATIONAL NEEDS 


By W. D. HALLIBURTON and others. 8s. 6d. net. 
‘—xtraordinarily interesting from many different aspects.”—Nature. 


LADY MARGARET 
SACKVILLE 


SELECTED POEMS. 6s. net. 


His unpretentious book gives perhaps a truer picture of modern 


4 beautiful book. . . . I should like to express my very deep appreciation 


his little volume.”"—Mr,. CLEMENT SHORTER in the Sphere. 


- 


FLOWERS IN THE GRASS 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. 5s. net. 


Far superior to his early lyrics and bear new witness in their manner to 


slate poetic flowering."’"—London Mercury. 





LATEST FICTION 





BEAUTY AND BANDS 


By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 7s. 6d. not. 


Author of ‘‘ Concerning Isabel Carnaby.” 


SALT 


By CHARLES NORRIS. 9s. not. 
“‘Salt’ has ‘ pep.’ ’—Times Lit. Supp. 


CALL OF THE OFFSHORE 


WIND 


By RALPH PAINE. 7s. 6d. net. 


For those who love the breath of the sea wind in their faces.’’"—Observer. 


THE BRANDING IRON 
By KATHARINE BURT. 7s. 64. net. 


a 





Are vou familiar with Constable's 3s. Gd. Novels 
House of Dreams,”’ by L. M. Montgomery ; “ Hobsons,”’ by Harold Br 


house and Charles Forrest ; ‘‘ Fortunes of Garin,” by Maru Johnston. 


_—— 


? New titles: ‘‘ Anne's 


J- 





CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 


10.12? ORANGE ST... LONDON. W.C. 2. 


Messrs. Longmans’ List 


= - ———es 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


CRICKET. 


A New Edition by P. F. WARNER. 


With Contributions by 4 Hon. R. H. LYTTELTON, G. LL. 
JESSOP, D. J. KNIGHT, J. SHUTER, E. R. WILSON. 
With 52 Mlustrations by G. W. BELDAM and others. 
Crown Svo. 15a. net. 


Life of the Right ‘Ben. pa Collies. 


By Himself and Sir JOHN L. GREEN, O.B.E. 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon. AUSTEN 
CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. With 26 Illustrations. 8vo. 


15s. net. 


Looking Back. 
By Captain the Hon. Sir SEYMOUR FORTESCUE, 
K.C.V.O., C.M.G. With Illustrations. 8vo. 2ls. net. 


“A most various and vital book, broad in its survey, deep 
in its sympathy, extraordinarily alert in reminiscence, packed 
with pleasant anecdotes and vivid character-sketches.”’ 

—Daily Telegraph. 


Lord Grey of the Reform Bill. 
Being the Life of Charles, 2nd Earl Grey. 
By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 2ls. net. 


|} “It is brilliantly written, and the lover of English political 
| history will not willingly lay it down till he has drunk his cup 
of pleasure to the last drop.’ "—The Times. 


Other Works by George Macaulay Trevelyan. 
ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


GARIBALDI’S DEFENCE OF THE ROMAN 
REPUBLIC. 


With Maps and Illustrations. Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 


GARIBALDI AND THE THOUSAND. 


With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo 12s. 6d. net. 


GARIBALDI AND THE MAKING OF ITALY. 


With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. Gd. net 





Ae Adventure in 
Working Class Education. 


Being the Story of the Workers’ Educational Association, 
By ALBERT MANSBRIDGE, Hon. M.A, (Oxon.), Founder 
and General Secretary 1903-1915. With 13 Illustrations, 
8vo. 6s. net. 





Studies in Jewish Nationaiion. 
By LEON SIMON. With an Introduction by Professor 
A. E. ZIMMERN. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Betty ‘Stevenson ’ -Y.M.C.A. 


CROIX DE GUERRE AVEC PALME. Edited by 
Cc. G. R.S. and A. G. 8. With 4 Portraits in Photogravure. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
‘This inspiriting memoir... a reader has no difficulty in 
understanding why the French gave her the Cross of War.” 
—The Scotsman. 
**A most delightful and breezy biography.” 
—Lady’s Pictorial. 


Pages of Peace from Dartmoor. 
By BEATRICE CHASE. 
With 6 Plates. Crown S8vo. 6s. 6d. net 
‘For peaceful style and finish of diction this book ranks high 
amongst the works of this noted writer.”—IJrish Ind: pendent, 





Seneca. 
| By FRANCIS HOLLAND. 
| With Frontispiece. 8vo. 10s. net 
‘Terse and masterful.’’—Birmingham Post 
} 


| ‘** Suggestive and provocative.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


LONGMANS. GREEN. & CO.. 39 Paternosier Row. London. E.C. 4. 
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The PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, Limited (‘‘P.R.H.A.”) 


(Registered 1896, under 2. Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893.) 


160 INNS. THE PIONEER OF THE PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST SYSTEM, 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL: 


75,000 SHARES of £1 each, tad pole - £75,000 
4 per Cent. LOAN STOCK - - - 23,401 
5 per Cent. LOAN STOCK - - - « e 2,450 
6 per Cent. LOAN STOCK-_ - - «= - _7,841 

Total Capital - - - - £11 o9 ,692 





FIVE PER CENT. DIVIDENDS (maximum allowed by the rules) have been paid yearly since 1999. 
Reserves, £45,000. Maximum now raised to 7} per Cent. for 1920 onwards. Profits shown on Share 
Capital issued were 13 per Cent. for 1918 ; 16 per Cent for 1919, 


PRESIDENT : SECRETARY AND OFFICES: 
THE RT. REY. BISHOP JAYNE (formerly of Chester). *REGINALD CRIPPS, ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 193 REGENT STREET 
VICE-PRESIDENTS: 1. ‘Telegraph— Healthsome, Reg, London.” Tele phone— 
His EMINENCE CARDINAL) HIS GRAC = Tae DUKE OF, 14481449 Gerrard. 
) NE. q 
sin Vi NCENT | CAILLARD THE RIGHT HON. ‘THE FARL| GENERAL MANAGER : 
OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P. | BARRY HOLDERNESS, M.B.E, 


jam ».). 
THE ‘RIGH T HON. LORD GLEN- COL. 7s aie Ww ARD, Barr., 


CON c wae ’ 
THR, RIGHT HON, LORD KIN- THE LORD BISHOP OF WN! BANKERS : 


AIRD, K.T CHESTER, | BANK OF LIVERPOOL AND MARTIN’S, LTD., 43 Charing Cross, 8,W 
COUNCIL: 
| SOLICITORS: 
*CAPT. B. W. BENTINCK. *CAPT. H. TORR. | reepe WOAkKTTE agree C — 
*A. BRIBCO, F 82. a ad OL. sin AL FRED WE LBY,! MESSRS. WON TNER «& SONS, 40 Bedford Row, W . 
. M APMA 8Q. | ; 
bk. L. SOMERS COCKS Be ae. We WHE ELER, Esq. | AUDITORS: 
THE REV. CANON O. NORD UNT| CAPT. B. A, WOODD. | MESSRS. W. F. WISEMAN and F. G. VAN DE LINDE (Chartered 
*C, R. SEYMOUR, Esq. (Chairman, j Accountants), of GERARD VAN DE LINDE & SON 
Executive Committee). 4 Fenchurch Avenue, B,C, 


*Member of Executive Committee. 





APPLICATIONS are now invited for 


25,000 SHARES of £1 each, fully paid 
£25,000 6 per Cent. LOAN STOCK 


in order to add to the number of Reformed PUBLIC HOUSES under management. Twenty houses are to be taken over this year, 

SHARES.—£1 each, payable in full, transferable, but not withdrawable. Maximum holding, 200 ; maximum Dividend, 
74 per cent., payable yearly. 

LOAN STOCK.—Any amount from £1 upwards. Interest, 6 per cent. per annum, payable July Ist, January Ist. 
Loan Stock is transferable, and can be redeemed at par by the Association at January Ist in any year by giving a year’s notice. 

OBJECTS.—The People’s Refreshment House ‘Association, Ltd., was registered 1896, to manage Licensed Inns on 
Reformed Lines. Managers are allowed no profit on sales of beers, wines, and spirits, and thus have no inducement to push the 
sale, but have a substantial interest in the sale of food and non-intoxicants. The houses are, in fact, REFRESHMENT 
HOUSES, and not mere drinking-bars. Houses are held under H.M. the King, Office of Woods, First Garden City, Southampton 
Corporation, &c. 

Managers are carefully chosen and regularly inspected. The houses are free from “ tie’ to brewers. The Inns are 
chiefly for the professional and working classes—first-class hotels are outside the scheme. Every house has a tea-room distinct 
from the bar, and most have tea-gardens. 

GROWTH OF THE “ P.R.H.A.’’—There was one Inn under management in 1897—now there are 160, ranging from 
Northumberland to Cornwall. The subscribed Capital, originally a few hundreds, is now £109,692. Reserves, £45,000. For 
further particulars and balance-sheet ask for the Annual Report. — 

Maximum Dividend paid yearly since 1899, 5 per cent. ; now raised to 7} per cent. 

N.B.— Not more than 200 Shares may be held by one ‘person, No limit for Lean Stock 


A PRACTICAL REFORM TESTED for 23 YEARS 


FORMS OF APPLICATION. 
TO THE COUNCIL OF 


THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 
193 REGENT STREET, W. 1. 





DORs ovainnéiaxenttdcccnns 1920. Picccndacs besbecceecdden , 1920. 
* = _ a covly for " asotposuanneptennssies here : I, the undersigned, do hereby apply for £.......cececeeeeeeeee’ Six 
£1 each, fully pai n the above-named sociation, in respect of which . eee - ‘ 
” vi sani sia - per Cent. Loan Stock in the above-named Association, in respect ol which 
enclose an order on my bankers for £............eeeceeeesees . and I agree 
to D accept th the Shares in accordance with the rules of the Associatien, snd to!I enclose an order on my bankers for £........ 0.0 cee ee ee ee eeeee 
ve VV Senne Yr Foren, ARR ee er, eee ee ee . 
AE Faikiicnnnniatarndanddeccecdsasiacemisins TGR 00022 cccrerescrcevcccressecsooss 
Name in full (Mr., Mré., or Miss) ..cccccccceccceees re Name in full (Mr., Mrs., 07 Miss) cccessecceccccenenes® ° 
8. DED oe vecvwsieneaesencese pnseneeeesésereecoses 8. RI ge a  aaananeaee 





Cheques to be made payable to the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd., and crossed ‘* Bank of Liverpool & Martin's, Ltd.” 
= a 22 —~. 
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